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Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


VoL. XIII DECEMBER, 1944. 


EDITORIAL 
SOME GOOD THINGS TO COME 


ISTORICAL MAGAZINE was launched in the worst depression this 
H country has ever known. Thanks to the loyalty to our readers 
and the generosity of our editors and contributors, who receive 
no financial remuneration whatsoever, it has survived the depression. 
This number completes Volume XIII, making a total of over 4,600 
pages published in the first thirteen volumes. The Lord being our 


helper, it will survive the war. 
It may add to the joy of Christmas 1944 if our readers have an 


inkling of some of the good things in store for them in the New Year 
1945. 


Andrew Fowler’s MS. Biographies of the Early Clergy: Part I—Colouial; 

Part I[I—American, 

Edited with notes, corrections, and additions by Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, 
Historiographer of the Church and Editor-in-Chief of HtstortcaL MAGAZINE. 

Andrew Fowler (1760-1850) was a clergyman of the Church, who twice 
walked from Charleston, South Carolina, to Connecticut in search of materials. 
You can read Dr. Chorley’s biographical sketch of him in the December, 
1934 issue of HtstortcaL MaGazine (Vol. III, pp. 270-279). 

The labor involved in editing Fowler’s manuscripts is prodigious. We 
have data available which he did not have, and all must be consulted. The 
biographies are not only interesting in themselves, but they will be invaluable 
contributions to the Biographical Dictionary of the American Clergy, which 
should some day be published. 

The September, 1945, issue of the Magazine will probably be devoted to 
Part I on the Colonial Clergy. 


The Reverend Roger Price (1696-1762), Commissary to the Bishop of London 
in New England (1730-1748). By Mary Plummer Salsman. 
Price was the only commissary the Church in New England ever had. 
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Robert Smith (1732-1801), First Bishop of South Carolina (1795-1801). By 
Bishop A. S. Thomas. 
Ten years ago, Bishop Thomas contributed the article, “The Church in 
South Carolina,” to the March, 1935, issue of HistoricAL MaGazine (Vol. IV, 
pp. 1-12). 


The Letters of Devereux Jarratt (1732-1801). Edited by Professor William 

Warren Sweet. 

Jarratt was the founder of the American Evangelicals. Professor Sweet's 
reputation in the field of American Church history is well known. One of his 
most recent notable works is Religion in Colonial America (New York, 1942), 
pp. 307. 


Philander Chase and the Frontter. By Professor James A. Muller. 

Dr. Muller, Professor of Church History in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, and Associate Editor of HistortcAL MAGAZINE, is an ac- 
complished writer of biography, as readers of his Apostle of China well know. 
He has recently written The Episcopal Theological School, 1867-1943 (Cam- 
bridge, 1943), pp. 239. He is currently employed in writing a full length 
biography of Bishop Philander Chase. His contributions and services to H1s- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE have been many and invaluable. 


The Journal of Bishop Joseph C. Talbot (1816-1883). Edited by Bishop 

Thomas Jenkins. 

Bishop Talbot was popularly known as “the Bishop of all outdoors.” Be- 
lieve it or not, his jurisdiction from 1860 to 1865 included the states and terri- 
tories of Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Montana, and Idaho—just short of one million (971,277) square miles in 
area. 

Bishop Jenkins’ notable biography, The Man of Alaska: Peter Trimbie 
Rowe (New York, 1943), pp. 340, has recently gone into a second edition. His 
previous contribution to Historica, MAGAZINE, “The Church in Nevada,” ap- 
peared in the December, 1937, issue (Vol. VI, pp. 370-398). 


John Williams (1817-1899), Fourth Bishop of Connecticut (1865-1899) and 

Presiding Bishop (1887-1899). By Dr. William A. Beardsley. 

Bishop Williams was an outstanding leader of the Church during the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century. He was bishop coadjutor of Connecticut 
from 1851 to 1865. Thus he was a bishop for almost 48 years. 

Dr. Beardsley, Historiographer of the Diocese of Connecticut, has placed 
us in his debt by several constructive contributions to our pages: “The Sea- 
bury Episcopate” in the Bishop Seabury Sesquicentennial Number (Septem- 
ber, 1934), our first special number; “Bishop Thomas Church Brownell, Third 
Bishop of Connecticut” (December, 1937) ; “Bishop Brownell’s Journal of his 
Missionary Tours of 1829 and 1834 in the Southwest” (December, 1938) ; 
“Abraham Jarvis, Second Bishop of Connecticut” (March, 1943) ; “A Registry 
of Ordinations by Bishop Seabury and Bishop Jarvis” (March, 1944); “The 
Episcopal Academy of Connecticut, 1794-1917” (September, 1944). 
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The General Conventions of 1838 and 1844, from the Contemporary Journal 
of the Rev. Theodore Edson of Lowell, Massachusetts. Edited by Dr. 
E. Clowes Chorley. 


- The History and Development of Music in the American Church. By Ed- 
ward N. West, Canon Sacrist of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York. 


Early Days of St. Paul’s School, Concord. By Malcolm Kenneth Gordon. 

The Beginnings of the Church in New Mexico. By Bishop James M. Stoney. 

Historic Parishes: St, Philip's Church, New York City. By Shelton H. 
Bishop. 


St. Philip’s, the first Negro parish in New York City, has today 3,000 
communicants, The author of the article is the rector of the parish. 


Wa H. Stowe. 


AN ENCOURAGING DECADE 
1930-1940 
FOR THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By Walter Herbert Stowe 


FOREWORD 


TOCK-taking every ten years ought to be a part of the regular 
S program of the Church. This should include its growth in com- 

municants, both actual and relative to the population; and also 
such vital statistics as ordinations, baptisms, confirmations, marriages, 
burials, church school teachers and scholars, and contributions, of the 
latest decade compared with those of the preceding decennial period. 

Ten years is not only a good round figure which makes calculations 
much easier, but official United States population statistics and official 
diocesan returns are usually available within a year of the close of the 
decade. Moreover, ten years is a period long enough to indicate trends 
by which present strategy can be checked and new measures, if needed, 
projected. 

To illustrate, at the beginning of the last decade (1931) no one 
could have foretold that no portion of the nation’s net increase in popu- 
lation, 1930-40, would be attributable to immigration; and that for the 
first time in the history of the United States the number of emigrants 
would exceed by 46,518 the number of immigrants. Few people ap- 
previsie.? ite! immigration would never again, because of restrictte 
legislation, be the serious factor in all phases of American life that it was 
from 1846 to 1930;? and that the number of foreign white stock (the 
foreign born plus descendants of foreign or mixed parentage) in this 
country had reached its peak and must inevitably decline. 

Immigration has been, on the whole, because of the relatively small 
number of immigrants who had any Anglican background, a serious 


1On this subject, vide, Walter H. Stowe, Immigration and the Growth of the 
Episcopal Church, in HtstortcAL MAGAZINE oF THE Protestant EPIscoPAL 
Cuurcn, volume XI (December, 1942), pp. 330-361. Some reprints are stil 
available from the author. 
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handicap to the growth of the Episcopal Church, especially since 1846, 
and more particularly since 1890. The following prophecy of Leon E. 


Truesdell, chief statistician for population of the Bureau of the Census, 
concerning changes in the foreign-born population, is therefore favor- 


able to the future growth of this Church :* 


“Since quota immigration is not sufficient to replace the 
mortality in the foreign-born population as it is now constituted, 
the foreign born population will decrease until it is limited 
to the survivors of immigrants allowed to enter under restric- 
tive legislation. The rate of decrease will increase rapidly as 
the average age of the foreign born advances, as it must ad- 
vance as the immigrants of the period of unrestricted immi- 
gration grow older. Even in the decade 1920 to 1930, the 


median age of the foreign-born white population advanced from 
40 to 44 years.” 


This study, originally undertaken for the Committee on Statistical 
Research of General Convention’s Commission on Strategy and Policy, 
is divided into two parts: Part I deals with the Church’s growth 
in communicants during the decade 1930-40 by provinces and by dioceses. 
Part II compares the vital statistics—ordinations, baptisms, confirma- 
tions, marriages, burials, church school teachers and scholars, and con- 
tributions—of the decennial period 1931-40 with those of 1921-30. 

In both Parts I and II the extra-continental missionary districts 
ai: omitted from the provinces and considered separately. This is 
done to permit a truer appraisal of the Church in the continental United 
States and does no injustice to the extra-continental districts. Also, 
two of the extra-continental districts have been transferred during the 
decade : the Panama Canal Zone from the Fourth to the Second Province ; 
Honolulu from the Eighth Province to Foreign Missions. 

The Living Church Annual, 1922-1942,5 has been indispensable to 
this study. Although not an official year book of the Church, it has 
all the merits of one, and its publishers spare no pains to make it 
thoroughly accurate and comprehensive. It should be noted that the 
date of each edition of the Annual is two years later than the vital 
statistics it contains. The reason is that the 1942 Annual, for example, 
was published in the autumn of 1941 and its Church statistics are those 
of December 31, 1940. 

2Fifteenth (1930) Census Reports on Population, Chapter 5, volume II, p. 226. 

8The Living Church Annual, 1922-1938, Morehouse Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee and New York; 1939-1942, Morehouse-Gorham Company, New York. The 


error of some 21,407 communicants in the reports of the diocese of Pennsylvania 
for the year 1940, has been corrected throughout this study. 
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I am indebted to the Honorable Alexander B. Andrews, chan- 
cellor of the diocese of North Carolina and chairman of the committee 
on canons of the House of Deputies, who at a generous expenditure 
of time and money collected much data for my use. He is not, how- 


ever, to be held responsible for any errors which may be found nor 
for the interpretations and manner of presentation. 

My thanks are also due to Dorothy H. Voorhees and Mildred J. 
Bates, members of my parish staff, who spent long hours of their free 
time in collecting, checking and typing data; also to Miss Carrie Robin- 
son, a member of my parish, who checked all mathematical percentages on 
a mechanical calculator. 

To the Rt. Rev. Dr. John D. Wing, chairman of the committee on 
Statistical Research, and to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Frank W. Creighton, 
general chairman of the Commission on Strategy and Policy, I am 
grateful for every encouragement in carrying this study to completion. 

WALTER HERBERT STOWE. 
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PART I 


THE GROWTH IN COMMUNICANTS OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 1930-1940 


THE CHURCH-AT-LARGE IN CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 


The proportion of communicants of the Episcopal Church in the 
total population of continental United States not only reached in 1940 
the highest point in its history, but the ratio of increase was greater 
in the 10 years, 1930-40, than in the preceding 30 years, 1900-1930. 

This encouraging improvement in the Church’s growth was not 
due to an exceptional percentage increase in its communicants. In fact, 
its percentage increase was 1.4 per cent less than in the decade 1920-30, 
and 11.2 per cent less than in the decade 1900-10. The percentage 
increase in communicants by decades in the 20th century has been: 
1900-1910, 25.2; 1910-1920, 15.4; 1920-1930, 15.4; 1930-1940, 14.0. 

Even to the uninitiated it must be clear that some measurement 
other than mere percentage increase in communicants is necessary to 
obtain a true and fair picture of the Church’s growth. That other 
measurement is its relation to the growth of the total population of 
which the Church’s communicants are a part. To meet this need 
statisticians have evolved the rule of “ratio of total population to one 
communicant,” or its reverse, “ratio of one communicant to total popu- 
lation.” This is obtained by dividing the total population of a given 
year in a given area by the number of communicants of that same given 
year in that same given area. 

Such a rule enables us to determine whether the Church is growing 
faster than the population, and if so, approximately how much. Also, 
it enables us to distinguish between a diocese which has enjoyed a large 
increase in population and perhaps an “unearned increment” in com- 
municants, and a diocese which has had a stationary or even a de- 
clining population but which has nevertheless gone ahead and produced 
an increase in its communicants. This latter diocese is thus protected 
against invidious comparisons as it is quite likely to have a larger 
net gain in ratio points (i. e., improved its ratio standing more) 
than the former diocese. 

The Episcopal Church in the United States has always grown 
faster than the population, and among the nations of the world this 
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country’s growth has at times been almost phenomenal. In 1830 this 
Church had 30,939 communicants in a population of 12,866,020. This 
was a ratio of 415.8 to 1. By this we mean that on an average only 
one out of every 415 persons in the United States in 1830 was a com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church. If the Church had merely kept 
pace with the population of the nation that would be the ratio today. 
But the Church having always grown faster than the population, the 
ratio of population to one communicant in 1940 was 91.5 to 1. In other 
words, one out of every 92 persons is now a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church—a very creditable record in view of all the adverse fac- 
tors. 

But by 1900 the rate of the Church’s growth was being drastically 
reduced. The record is as follows: 


1900: 102.3 to 
1910: 98.8 to 
1920: 98.4 to 
1930: 97.3 to 


— 


All sorts of reasons were advanced for this unhappy condition—except 
the right one. The Church’s statisticians failed us because they did 
not look into the radical change in the character of the nation’s popu- 
lation in that 30 year period. In 150 years, 1780-1930, some 38 million 
immigrants came to this country. But in the 30 years, 1900-30, almost 
one-half (18,638,406 or 49.0 percent of the total number) poured in. 
And these 18% million immigrants represented almost 40 percent of 
the total net increase in the nation’s population during those three 
decades. This flood, mostly from central, southern and castern Europe, 
with no Anglican background, was just too much for the Church to cope 
with, coupled with a steep decline in the native birth-rate. 

The results of the lifting of this cloud, in so far as the Church’s 
growth in communicants is concerned, are immediately apparent in the 
decade 1930-40. The population of the United States, dependent for 
the first time in its history upon the native birth-rate alone, increased 
but 7.24 percent, the lowest rate of increase in the records. The Church's 
communicants increased 14.0 percent, almost twice that of the population 
increase. The ratio of population to one communicant lines up as fol- 
lows: 

1930: 97.3 to 1 
1940: 91.5 to 1 


Thus we have a net gain of 5.7 ratio points in 10 years, with almost 
no immigration, compared with a net gain of less than 5 points (4.99) 
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in the preceding 30*years during the period of heavy immigration. It 
is this favorable condition, which will improve even more with the 
passage of time, which warrants our calling the last decennial period 
“An Encouraging Decade.” 

Although the cloud’s silver lining is now clearly visible, the cloud 
has not entirely passed away. As of 1930 (the 1940 figures on this 
particular subject are not yet available) we had in this country foreign 
white stock totalling close to one-third (38,727,593 or 31.5 percent) 
of the total population: 13,366,407 foreign born plus 25,361,186 of 
foreign or mixed parentage, out of a total population of 122,775,046. 
Since this is an adverse factor in the Church’s growth and one which 
should be taken into account, a break-down of the foreign white stock 
by provinces and by states will be shown in the proper places below. 


THE PROVINCES 


All eight provinces had an actual net ii crease in communicants 
and all improved their ratio of communicants in the total population. 
The three provinces having the greatest net gain in ratio points are 
west of the Mississippi River. 

The Province of the Southwest (VII) led all eight provinces 
in the rate of communicant growth in relation to the total population. 
The net increase in communicants, 1930-40, was 30.19 percent whereas 
its population increased but 5.05 percent. Because of this large in- 
crease in communicants and the small increase in population, the net 
gain in ratio points (almost 50) was most impressive. The ratio stand- 
ing improved from 258.90 to 1 in 1930 to 208.91 to 1 in 1940, 

The Province of the Pacific (VIII) was second among the eight 
provinces, although it had first place in actual percentage growth in 
communicants—32.46 percent for the decade. But its population in- 
creased 18.05 percent compared with 5.05 percent for the VIIth Province. 
This made its ratio of population to one communicant 116.98 to 1 in 
1940 compared with 131.26 to 1 in 1930, a net increase of 14.28 ratio 
points for the decade. 

The Province of the Northwest (VI) held third place in the rate 
of communicant growth in relation to total population. Actually its 
percentage increase in communicants—12.72—was about 5 percent less 
than that of the Province of Sewanee, which latter was 17.56; but be- 
cause the VIth Province’s population increase was only 2.91 percent 
compared with the ITVth Province’s 11.09 percent increase, the former’s 
net ga'n of 11.63 ratio points was almost 2 points more than that of 
the latter (9.66). 
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PROVINCIAL NET GAIN IN RATIO POINTS 


(In Order of Highest net Increase) 


Province 1940 1930 


Church-at-Large 91.57 to 1 97.35 to 1 


208.91 to 1 258.90 to 1 
(Pacific) 116.98 to 1 131.26 tol 
(Northwest) 121.85to1 133.48 to 1 
(Sewanee) 165.71 tol 175.37 to 1 
(Mid-West) 143.69 to 1 150.10 to 1 
(New England) 40.49tol 44.37tol 
(New York and New Jersey) 47.67tol 49.94tol 
(Washington) 63.22tol 64.51 tol 


CAUTION IN THE USE OF INCREASE-DECREASE 
PERCENTAGES 


The warning of the Census Bureau concerning population increase- 
decreases applies equally well to communicant increase-decreases : 


“The percentage of increase or decrease in population is a 
relative measure which obscures absolute population changes. 
A 2 percent increase for a New York county may result from 
a much greater absolute change in the total population than a 
25 percent increase in a county in the sparsely settled West.” 


The higher the ratio standing of a province or a diocese the harder 
it is to improve it. As we shall see later, a net gain of 600 communi- 
cants in a western missionary district will improve its ratio standing 
well over 100 points, whereas an increase of over ten times that num- 
ber (6,000) in a diocese like Connecticut would not improve the latter’s 
ratio standing more than one point. 


ACTUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS 


The standing of the provinces in actual percentage increase in com- 
municants, without regard to increase in population, was as follows, 


bearing in mind that the Church’s national average was 14.0 percent : 
€P 2 32.46% 5. VI (Northwest) 
II (Southwest) ....... 30.19 6. II (New York & New 
(Sewanee) 17.56 Jersey) 
(New England) 13.20 ie (Mid-West) 
8. III (Washington) 


I 
I 


THE HANDICAP OF FOREIGN WHITE STOCK 


The Church’s history since 1830 has shown that it makes its greatest 
appeal to native American stock, the vast majority of the immigrants 
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having been non-Anglican. A proper appraisal of the Church’s growth 
must therefore take into account the foreign white stock (the foreign 
born plus those of foreign or mixed parentage) in the different areas 
under consideration. On the whole, until the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of the foreign born appear, this element in the population 
must be regarded as a handicap to the growth of the Episcopal Church. 
The following figures are those of 1930, those of 1940 (which are not 
yet available) being probably somewhat more favorable; but they illus- 
trate the problem with which the different provinces had to contend 
during the last decade. 


FOREIGN WHITE STOCK BY PROVINCES: 


1930 
[In Order of Highest Percentage to Total Population] 
Foreign White Stock: 1930 


Population Percent of 
Province 1930 Number Total 

Population 

8,166,341 4,898,031 59.97 
2. New York and New Jersey (II)....... 16,629,400 9,934,028 59.73 
25,297,185 9,777,088 38.64 
16,139,181 4,474,801 27.72 
16,008,920 1,592,069 9.94 
21,274,565 648 , 558 3.04 


PROVINCIAL STANDING ACCORDING TO HIGHEST PROPORTION 
OF COMMUNICANTS IN THE POPULATION 


Having presented the record as to rate of growth as shown by actual 
percentage increases in communicants without regard to population in- 
creases, the record of net gain in ratio points which places communi- 
cant increases in their relation to the total population of each province, 
and the handicap of foreign white stock facing each province, it remains 
to present the standing of the provinces according to the highest pro- 
portion of communicants in the population. Not only does this indicate 
the relative strength of the Church in the eight different regions, but 
it illustrates the difficulty of improving the ratio standing. 

In listing the ratio of population to one communicant it must be 
clearly understood that the lower the first figure the higher the ratio; 
that is, the lower the first figure the more communicants there are 
among the population of that area. For example, the First Province 
with a ratio of 40.49 to 1 has more communicants in relation to its total 
population than any other province. One out of every 40.49 persons 
in that province is a communicant of the Episcopal Church. 
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Again, the better the ratio standing the harder it is to improve it. 
The Province of the Southwest with a net increase of 18,669 communi- 
cants, bettered its ratio standing by almost 50 points; whereas the 
Province of New England, with a 30 percent greater increase in com- 
municants (24,295), improved its ratio by less than 4 points. The 
Province of Washington had a net increase of 22,359, or one and one- 
third times that of the Mid-West, which was 16,762; yet the former’s 
net gain in ratio points (1.29) was one-fifth that of the latter (6.41). 


PROVINCE Ration of Population to 1 
Communicant as of 1940 


The Church in Continental United States 91.57 to 1 


New England (1) to 1 
New York & New Jersey (II) .67 to 
Washington (III) 3.22 to 
Pacific (VIII) .98 to 
Northwest (VI) to 
Mid-West (V) to 
Sewanee (IV) 65.71 to 
Southwest {VII) .91 to 


THE PROVINCES IN DETAIL 


The provincial organization groups together dioceses and missionary 
districts which are contiguous and which are, generally speaking, faced 
by fairly common problems and conditions. For these reasons the few 
extra-continental missionary districts, two in the Second Province and 
two in the Eighth, are not included in this provincial study but will 
be dealt with separately. It is also manifestly unfair to compare a 
western diocese with an eastern one, or even vice versa. In Church 
growth time is a very important factor. The Church has been in 
existence in many eastern dioceses for 200 years or more, whereas most 
western dioceses are quite young, few being over 100 years old. 

Four standards of measurement will be presented for each province 
and the dioceses which compose it by which it is hoped that a just 
and fairly comprehensive picture of the growth of each province and 
its constituent parts may be obtained. The four standards of measure- 
ment are: 


A. The net percentage increase or decrease in communicants, 
1930-40, without regard for population increases or de- 
creases. For the Church as a whole in continental United 
States this was 14.0 percent increase. 


The net gain in ratio points, 1930-40, illustrating the rate 
of growth in communicants in relation to population. For 
the Church as a whole this net gain was 5.78 ratio points. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
| 7. 
8. 
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C. The foreign white stock as of 1930 by states in each 
province. Except as a diocese is coterminous with state 
lines, the exact diocesan figures for this standard cannot 
be shown. For those who do not have readily available a 
Living Church Annual, each of the following dioceses in- 
cludes the whole state, except as otherwise noted: 


. Alabama 15. New Mexico (plus 9 coun- 
. Arizona ties in Texas) 
Arkansas . North Dakota 


L Colorado . Oklahoma 
. Connecticut . Rhode Island 
. Delaware . South Dakota 


. Idaho (except the “Pan- . Tennessee 
handle”) . Utah 
. lowa 22. Vermont 


. Louisiana 3. West Virginia 
. Maine 24. Wyoming 
. Mississippi 5. District of Columbia (plus 
4 counties in Maryland) 
2. Montana 
3. Nevada 
. New Hampshire 


For the nation as a whole the foreign white stock 
(38,727,593) as of 1930 represented 31.5 percent of the 
total population which then was 122,775,046. 


The ratio of population to one communicant as of 1940, 
showing the proportion of communicants in the total popu- 
lation of a given area. The ratio for the Church as a whole 
in continental United States is 91.57 to 1. 


PROVINCE I (NEW ENGLAND) 


. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTs, 1930-40: 
Average for Province I as a whole 


. Rhode Island 6. Vermont 


. Massachusetts............. 14.05 7. Western Massachusetts. .... 
. Connecticut 


. Net Garn rn Ratio Pornts, 1930-40: 


Net Gain for Province I as a 3.88 points 


. New Hampshire 10.93 points 5. Rhode Island 2.72 points 
. Vermont 6.15 G. Connectiout.........<5..6 1.81 

. Meine 
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C. Foreign WHITE Stock By STATEs As OF 1930: 


State 


Foreign White Stock 
Percent of 

Population Total 
1930 Number Population 


Province I (as a whole) 8,166,341 4,898,031 59.97% 


. Rhode Island 


. Massachusetts...... 


. Connecticut 
. New Hampshire 


687 ,497 466 ,053 67.7 


1,606,903 1,039,109 64.6 
465 ,293 224,912 48.3 
797 ,423 279 ,940 35.1 
359,611 124,875 34.7 


D. Ratio oF PopuLATION TO 1 COMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 


Province I as a whole 
1. Rhode Island....... 


2. Connecticut 


3. Massachusetts...... 


4. Vermont 


40.49 to 1 


cae 25.52to1 5. New Hampshire 59.20 to 1 


6. Western Massachusetts. . .60.02 to 1 


42.37tol 7. Maine 101.62 to 1 


54.70 to 1 


PROVINCE II (NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY) 


A. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTs, 1930-40: 


1. Long Island 

2. New Jersey 

3. New York 

4. Western New York 


B. Net GAIN In Ratio Pornts, 1930-40: 
Net Gain for Province II as a whole............0.00000. 2.27 points 


1. Long Island 

2. New Jersey.. 

3. Western New York.. 
4. Rochester 


9.65 points . Alb: 1.78 points 
4. 


8. Central New York...... 


C. Foreign Wuirte Stock By Srares, As or 1930: 


State 


Foreign White Stock 
Percent of 
Population Number Total 
1930 Population 


Province IT (as a whole) 16,629,400 9,984,028 59.73% 


1. New York 
2. New Jersey 


12,588,066 7,676,347 60.9 
4,041,334 2,257,681 55.8 


D. Ratio or PopuLaTiIon To 1 CoMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 


Province II as a whole 


1. Central New York 


3. New York 
4. Newark 


5. Rochester 

6. New Jersey...... 
7. Western New York.. 
8. Long Island 


Average for Province II as a 
65. Rochester................. 7.62% 
7. Central New York......... 4.75 
Vor 5: 
| 
4 
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PROYINCE III (WASHINGTON) 


. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN CoMMUNICANTS, 1930-40: 


8. Harrisburg 

. Southern Virginia 20.2 9. Bethlehem 

. Maryland : 10. Washington 

. Southwestern Virginia 11. Pittsburgh 
4.13 
13. Pennsylvania 


. New GAIN IN Ratio Pornts, 1930-40: 
Net Gain for Province III as a whole...............4.. 5.89 points 


. Delaware 8.94 points 8. Virginia............. 1. 79points 
. Bethlehem 9. Maryland 1.60 
. West Virginia . . Pennsylvania 
. Southern Virginia i 
. Pittsburgh 


. Foreign Stock By STATEs, AS OF 1930: 


Foreign White Stock 
Percent of 
Population Total 
State 1930 Number Population 


Province III (as a whole) 16,139,181 4,474,801 $7.7 


9,631,350 3,788,178 39. 

238 ,380 50,670 21. 
Maryland 1,631,526 314,374 
District of 486 , 869 91,487 18. 
. West Virginia 1,729,205 152,390 8. 
. Virginia 2,421,851 77,702 


D. Ratio oF PoPULATION TO 1 COMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 


Province III as a whole 58.62 to 1 


. Washington 30.98 to 1 . Bethlehem 95.60 to 1 
{ere 34.33 . Erie 

. Pennsylvania . Harrisburg 

. Maryland . Southwestern Virgiaix. . 1 

. Delaware................40. . Pittsburgh 
j . West Virginia.......... 

. Southern Virginia...... 


(*Indicates loss) 
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PROVINCE IV (SEWANEE) 


Average for Province IV as a whole 


. South Florido 


Tennessee 
North Carolina............ 2 


. Upper South 


16.91 


. Net Garin in Ratio Pornts, 1930-40: 


. Lexington 
0. Mississippi 
South 


. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTs, 1930-40: 


17.56% 


16.85% 
13.85 
13.52 


Western North Carolina... .10.33 
. Louisiana 
. Kentucky 


Net Gain for Province IV as a whole.................... 9.66 points 


. Georgia 25.07 points 
24.64 
22.37 
. Upper South Carolina. ..19.91 


. North Carolina....... 


.18.93 
18.03 


. Mississippi 

0. South Florida....... 
. East Carolina....... 
. South Carolina 

. Western North Car- 


12.33 points 
6.30 


—7.13* 


. Louisiana 
. Kentucky 


. Foreign Waite Stock By STaTEs, As OF 1930: 


State 
Province IV (as a whole) 


. Kentuely 


. Tennessee 


. Mississippi 


. North Carotina 


Population 


21,274,565 


Foreign White Stock 
Percent of 
Total 
Population 


3.04% 


10.9% 
6.9 


1930 Number 


648 ,558 


160, 832 
145,588 
118,824 
54,436 
51,236 
44,475 
28,181 
18,601 
26,385 


1,468,211 
2,101,593 
2,614,589 
2,646,248 
2,616, 556 
2,908 , 506 
2,009, 821 
1,738,765 
3,170,276 


D. Ratio or PorpuLaTiIon TO 1 CoOMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 


. South Florida........... 
. South Carolina.......... 85.90 


Province IV as a whole 
67.93 to 1 


(*Indicates loss) 


165.71 to 1 


. Western North Carolina.185.48 to 1 
. Tennessee 186. 


49.79% 
41.06 1 
| 
7.41 12. Alabama 13.39 
1.57 13 
ai Atlanta 17.71 14 
15 
1 
2 
3 5.94 
4 | 2.37 
1 
ps 8 15 
_ 
2.0 
1.0 
1 
11. Atlanta...............198.09 
ee East Carolina...........113.06 12. Kentucky.............206.42 
North Carolina. ........ 141.06 13. Alabama..............242.90 
oe) Upper South Carolina... . 162.33 14. Mississippi............257.58 
Georgia................184.80 
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PROVINCE V (MID-WEST) 


A. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN CoMMUNICANTS, 1930-40: 


Average for Province V as a whole................00000005 9.94% 

i 20.28% 8. Southern Ohio........... 9.60% 
4. Northern Indiana.......... 14.39 11. Western Michigan........ 2.78 
11.95 


. Net Gain tn Ratio Points, 1930-40: 


Net Gain for Province V as a whole...............6005. 6.41 points 
1. Springfield............. 46.93 points 8&8. Southern Ohio....... 5.36 points 
Hau Claire 21.64 9. Fond du Lac........ 4.90 
3. Northern Indiana. ..... 18.81 —5.41* 
11.21 11. Western Michigan. ...—6.00* 
9.65 12. Indianapolis......... —6.16* 
6. Milwaukee............ 6.96 13. Northern Michigan. ..—7.84* 
| 


. Foreicn WHITE Stock By STATES, AS OF 1930: 


Foreign White Stock 


Percent of 
Population Total 

State 1930 Number Population 

Province V (as a whole) 25,297,185 9,777,088 38.64% 
3, 238, 503 510,392 15.4 


D. Ratio oF PopuLATION To 1 CoMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 


1. Northern Michigan...... 91.94 tol 8. Southern Ohio......... 147.62 tol 

4. Gt LAG... 127.15 11. Northern Indiana...... 244.79 
128.81 12. Springfield............ 317.95 
132.46 13. Indianapolis........... 388 .06 

7. Western Michigan....... 136.16 


PROVINCE VI (NORTHWEST) 
[Italics indicate missionary district] 


. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS, 1930-40: 


19.19 9. Western Nebraska........ 0.70 
13.92 10. North Dakota. ........... —4.27* 


(*Indicates loss) 
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B. Net Garn In Ratio Pornts, 1930-40: 


11.63 points 


13.48 points 
13.10 


. South Dakota 
. Western Nebraska. ... 
. Wyoming 
9. North Dakota 
. Minnesota 


. ForEIGN WHITE Stock By STATES, AS OF 1930: 


Foreign White Stock 
Perceni of 
Total 
Population 


26% 


Population 
1930 


9,585,111 


Number 
3,955,535 


State 
Province VI (as a whole) 


. North Dakota 
. Minnesota 
Montana 
South Dakota 
. Nebraska 


. Wyoming 
. Colorado 


pone 


2, 563 , 953 


1,377 ,963 
2,470,939 


1,035,791 


414,621 
1,424,657 
233 ,788 
294 ,075 
479,853 
750 , 844 
65,686 
292,011 


680 , 845 


537 ,606 
692,849 


225, 565 


D. Ratio oF PopuLaTion To 1 CoMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 


Province VI as a whole 
. Wyoming 40.22 to 1 
. South Dakota 60.09 
87.59 
90.03 
. Minnesota 


. Nebraska 
. Duluth 


PROVINCE VII (SOUTHWEST) 
[Italics indicate missionary district] 


. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS, 1930-40: 


. Net Garn in Ratio Pornts, 1930-40: 


Net Gain for Province VII as a whole 


143.94 points 
2.96 

. West Missouri 74. 

62. 


49.99 points 


29.88 points 
28.46 

. West Texas......... 

. Missouri 

. Arkansas 


(*Indicates loss) 


Net Gain for Province VI asawhole.................... 
1. Montana..............18.80 points 
3.19 
43 
1 6 
2 
3 8. Western Nebraska. .....170.09 
4 9. North Dakota. .........209.37 
5 
: Average jor Province VII as a whole......................80.19% 
7. Oklahoma............... 25.30% 
10. 
6. West Missouri.............35.25 
ba 7 
8 
‘ 9 
10 
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C. Foreign WuiteE Stock By STATES, As OF 1950: 


Foreign White Stock 
Percent of 
Population Total 
State 1930 Number Population 


16,008,920 1,592,069 


1,880,999 339,405 
622 ,549 

426 , 293 

. Oklahoma 

. Arkansas 


208.91 to 1 
216.03 to 1 


. New Mezico 
. West Texas 
. Missouri 


PROVINCE VIII (PACIFIC) 
[Italics indicate missionary district] 


. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS, 1930-40: 


. Olympia 
8. California 


10.09 points 
7.71 


Olympia 
. Los Angeles 
. California 


(*Indicates loss) 

1Spokane benefitted by the transfer of the Panhandle of Idaho to it in 1935 
with about 800 communicants. 

2This is not to be taken as a reflection upon Idaho since it lost about 800 com- 
municants in 1935 by the transfer of the territory north of the Salmon river (the 
“Panhandle”’) to Spokane. 


Province VII (asa whole)........... 9.94% 
1 18.0 
2 
3 7.3 
4 6.8 
5 5.3 
6 2.4 
D. Ratio oF PopuLATION TO 1 COMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 
Province 
7. West Missouri... 
3 9. Oklahoma.............320.14 
4 10. North 
5 ll. 
Average for Province VIII as a whole....................382.46% 
3. Los Angeles...............38.07 0. 
10. Eastern Oregon........... 16.64 
6. San Joaquin...............33.14 
B. Net Garin In Ratio Pornts, 1930-40: 
Net Gain for Province VIII as awhole..................14.28 points 
9. Eastern Oregon.......—0.11* 
4 10. Sacramento..........—0.41* 
6 12. San Joaquin.........—4.06* 
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C. Foreign Wuite Stock sy Srarss, as or 1930: 
Foreign White Stock 


Percent of 
Population Total 
State 1930 Number Population 
Province VIII (as a whole).......... 9,673,943 3,447,483 35.68% 
1, 563 ,396 647 ,472 41.4% 
435 ,573 54,131 12.4 
D. Ratio oF PopuLaTiIon TO 1 COMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 

3. Eastern Oregon.......... 99.71 155.33 
102.39 10. Sacramento............ 162.34 


DIOCESES AND DISTRICTS 


The Episcopal Church has 75 dioceses and 14 missionary districts 
in the continental United States—a total of 89 jurisdictions compared 
with 27 dioceses and 2 missionary districts 100 years ago. The 14 
missionary districts are all in the three provinces west of the Mississippi 
river. The Sixth Province has four; the Seventh, three; the Eighth, 
seven. 

In 1940 the Church had in continental United States 5,819 clergy 
and 7,213 parishes and missions; in 1840, a century before, the clergy 
numbered 1,052, and the parishes and missions less than 1,000. 

In 1840 the Church had but 19 bishops; in 1940 the total roll 
of the House of Bishops was 151, of whom 11 had foreign jurisdiction, 
31 were retired, and 12 were suttragans. 

In this section we shall consider: (1) the dioceses and districts 
which surpassed the Church’s national average rate of increase in com- 
municants as related to population, measured by the net gain in ratio 
points, 1930-40, in the “ratio of population to one communicant”; (2) 
those which exceeded the Church’s national percentage increase in com- 
municants without regard to population increase or decrease; (3) those 
which experienced losses according to both of the above measurements ; 
and (4) those dioceses and districts whose proportion of communicants 
in the population is higher than that of the Church at large. 


| | 
‘ 
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I. GREATEST GAINS IN RATIO STANDING 


OKLAHOMA, WEST MISSOURI, AND KANSAS LED 75 DIOCESES IN 
THE RATE OF INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS 
IN RELATION TO POPULATION 

All three dioceses are in the Province of the Southwest (VII). 
Two of them had a decrease in population and one had practically 
no increase. 

Oklahoma had a net gain of 91.26 ratio points. By reason of a de- 
cline in population of the state and a very creditable increase in com- 
municants, the rather weak ratio of 411.40 to 1 in 1930 was improved 
to 320.14 to 1 in 1940. The population declined almost 60,000 or 2.48 
percent; but the communicants increased 1,474 or 25.30 percent. In 
the face of the worst economic depression this country has ever ex- 
perienced and in spite of a decrease in population, Oklahoma passed 
from the status of a missionary district to that of a self-supporting 
diocese, achieving this goal in 1937. 

West Missouri ranked second with an improvement in its ratio 
standing of 74.77 points. The population of this diocese was practically 
stationary, having an increase of only 7,963 people or less than one-half 
of one percent. Yet its communicants increased by 2,011 or 35.25 
percent and, as a result, its ratio moved up from 290.80 in 1930 to 216.03 
in 1940. 

Kansas, in third place, illustrates the observation: “The better the 
ratio, the harder it is to improve it.” With a greater percentage loss 
(-3.38) in population and a higher percentage increase in communicants 
(41.09) than Oklahoma, Kansas’ net gain in ratio points was only 
62.80. The reason is that it started in 1930 with a ratio (199.21 to 1) 
twice as high as that of Oklahoma. But let any feeling of injustice be 
assuaged by the fact that at the end of the decade its ratio (136.41 to 1, 
as of 1940) was more than twice—almost two and one-half times— 
as high as that of its neighbor! 

There can be no doubt about it: the Episcopal Church is having a 
very real appeal to the unchurched of the West. 


SALINA, NORTH TEXAS, AND UTAH LED 14 MISSIONARY 
DISTRICTS IN THE RATE OF INCREASE IN 
COMMUNICANTS IN RELATION TO 
THE POPULATION 


The first two of these districts are in the Seventh Province; Utah 
is in the Eighth. 


Salina’s net gain of 143.94 ratio points represents the improvement 
in its ratio standing from 426.64 to 1 in 1930 to 282.70 to 1 in 1940. 
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The population of the district declined 36,000 or 6.19 percent, but its 
communicants increased 567 or 41.56 percent. 

North Texas bettered its ratio standing by 132.96 points: 361.06 to 
1 in 1940 versus 494.02 to 1 in 1930. Its population increased less than 
one percent (6,800), but its communicants increased 632 or 37.95 per- 
cent. 

Utah’s ratio standing gained 50.87 points: 222.16 to 1 in 1940 as 
against 273.03 to 1 in 1930. The population of the state increased 
42,000 or 8.3 percent ; the district’s communicants, 617, or 33.17 percent. 

It is the Church’s hope that all domestic missionary districts will 
eventually become dioceses. Admirable as these records are, we must not 
disguise from ourselves the fact that even if a rate of one-third net 
increase every decade is maintained, it will require another 40 years for 
most of the districts to become self-supporting dioceses. Today a dis- 
trict must have about 7,000 communicants to become a self-supporting 
diocese. Only four out of the 14 continental districts are within striking 
distance of this goal: South Dakota has 10,699 communicants ; Spokane, 
6,680; Wyoming, 6,234; and New Mexico, 4,834. The other ten in 
order of highest number of communicants are: 


Arizona 

Idaho Eastern Oregon 

San Joaquin 82 Salina 

Western Nebraska Nevada 


51 DIOCESES AND DISTRICTS HAD A HIGHER NET GAIN IN RATIO 
POINTS THAN THE CHURCH’S NATIONAL 
AVERAGE (5.78) 


Forty-one out of 75 dioceses and 10 out of 14 missionary districts 
exceeded the national average net gain of 5.78 ratio points. A summary 
by provinces is interesting : 


Total 
Number of Dioceses Number Exceeding 
or Districts National Average 
I. (New England) 7 2 28.5% 
II. (New York & New Jersey) 
III. (Washington) 
IV. (Sewanee) 
V. (Mid-West) 
VI. (Northwest) 
VIL. (Southwest) * 
VIII. (Pacific) 


Total 


— 


*The five highest dioceses on the list of 51 are in the Seventh Province. Only 
one of its 11 jurisdictions failed to make the list. 
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HONOR ROLL NUMBER 1 


DIOCESES AND DISTRICTS HAVING A HIGHER NET GAIN IN 
RATIO POINTS THAN THE NATIONAL AVERAGE (5.78) 


(Missionary districts are shown in italics. The number after each name in 
parenthesis indicates the province to which the jurisdiction belongs.) 


. Salina (7th) 143.94 . Alabama (4th) 14.39 
. North Texas (7th) 132.96 . Iowa (6th) 13.82 
. Oklahoma (7th) . South Dakota (6th) 13.68 


. West Missouri (7th) i . Western Nebraska (6th) 13.10 
Kansas (7th) A . Atlanta (4th) 12.45 
. Utah (8th) } . Mississippi (4th) 12.33 


. Springfield (5th) : . Chicago (5th) 11.21 
. Texas (7th) ‘ . New Hampshire (1st) 10.93 
. Oregon (8th) : . Los Angeles (8th) 


. Dallas (7th) 29. . California (8th) 
. New Mexico (7th) . . Idaho (8th) 
. Georgia (4th) . . Long Island (2nd) 


. Tennessee (4th) : . Michigan (5th) 
. Lexington (4th) : . Wyoming (6th) 
. Eau Claire (5th) : . Delaware (3rd) 


CON 


. Upper South Carolina (4th) s . Nevada (8th) 
. Spokane (8th) 19. . Bethlehem (3rd) 
. North Carolina (4th) ‘ . Milwaukee (5th) 


R 


. Northern Indiana (5th) . . Quincy (5th) 
. Montana (6th) 18. . South Florida (4th) 
. Florida (4th) . Vermont (Ist) 


. Olympia (8th) - . East Carolina (4th) 
. West Texas (7th) 4 . West Virginia (3rd) 
. Colorado (6th) , . Southern Virginia (3rd) 


. Nebraska (6th) 
. Duluth (6th) 
. Missouri (7th) 


bo 


II. HIGHEST PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
COMMUNICANTS 


OREGON, TEXAS, AND SOUTH FLORIDA LED 75 DIOCESES IN NET 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS 

Oregon had a net increase of 60.43 percent in communicants. Start- 
ing in 1930 with 5,052 communicants, it ended the decade with 8,105— 
a net increase of 3,053. In number of communicants it is now the fourth 
largest out of 12 jurisdictions in the Eighth Province, being exceeded 
only by Los Angeles (35,233), California (17,094), and Olympia 
(10,756). 


10 10.50 

11 10.09 

1 9.653 
— 9 

15 

16 7 

17 7 

18 

19 6 

20 6 

21 6 

22 5 

23 5 

2 5 

25 15.16 . 

27 14.55 
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Texas was second with a net increase of 56.57 percent. Its com- 
municants increased from 10,730 in 1930 to 16,801 in 1940, a net gain 
of 6,071. Texas has the largest number of communicants out of 11 
jurisdictions in the Seventh Province. Missouri is second with 10,169; 
Kansas, third, with 9,201. 

South Florida had third place with a communicant increase of 
almost fifty (49.79) percent. Its number rose from 11,442 in 1930 
to 17,139 in 1940, a net gain of 5,697. This diocese is the largest 
out of 15 jurisdictions in the Fourth Province. Tennessee with 15,673 
communicants in 1940 was second, and North Carolina with 13,428 
was third. 

Twenty years before South Florida had been a missionary district. 
It was constituted a diocese by the General Convention of 1922. To that 
convention it reported 7,015 communicants. Thus, in less than a score 
of years its communicants had increased 144 percent. Its rapid growth 
is one of the brightest spots in the Church’s picture. Other dioceses 
may ruefully reflect that they have contributed a good many communi- 
cants to help brighten that particular spot. It would appear, however, 
that South Florida has not only been equal to its opportunity of garner- 
ing that part of the harvest which it did not sow, but it has produced 
a good many communicants on its own account out of the unchurched 
who have flocked there. 


SPOKANE, NEW MEXICO, AND SALINA LED 14 DISTRICTS IN 
NET PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS 
Spokane increased its communicants by 71.01 per cent and in 1940 
had 6,680 compared with 3,906 in 1930. In fairness it should be pointed 
out that Spokane was a beneficiary of the transfer to it in 1935 of the 
“Panhandle” of Idaho with some 800 communicants. Nevertheless, 
Spokane and all of Idaho (combined only for statistical purposes) in- 
creased their communicants 36.99 percent. 

New Mexico was second with a percentage increase of 41.80. 
Its communicants increased from 3,409 in 1930 to 4,834 in 1940. 

Salina was third, its number of communicants increasing 41.56 per- 
cent; 1,364 in 1930 to 1,931 in 1940. 


45 DIOCESES AND DISTRICTS EXCEEDED THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE OF 14.0 PER CENT INCREASE 
IN COMMUNICANTS 


36 out of 75 dioceses and 9 out of 14 missionary districts had a 
higher percentage net increase in communicants than the Church at 
large. The showing by provinces is: 
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Total Number of Number Exceeding 
Province Jurisdictions National Average 
I (New England) 
II (New York & New Jevery) 
III (Washington) 
IV (Sewanee) 
V (Mid-West) 
VI (Northwest) 
VII (Southwest) 
VIII (Pacific) 


Total 


90.9 percent of the jurisdictions of the Seventh Province find a place 
in Honor Roll No. II; 83.3 percent of those in the Eighth Province ; 
and 60 percent of those in the Fourth Province. 


HONOR ROLL NUMBER II 


DIOCESES AND DISTRICTS WITH A HIGHER PERCENTAGE NET 
INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS THAN THE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE (14.0%) 


. [Missionary districts are shown in italics. The number after each name 
in parenthesis indicates the province to which the jurisdiction belongs. ] 


. *Spokane (8th) 71.01% 23. Oklahoma (7th) 25.30% 
. Oregon (8th) 60.43 . New Hampshire (Ist) 25.14 
. Texas (7th) 56.57 . West Texas (7th) 24.15 


South Florida (4th) 49.79 . California (8th) 21.82 
New Mexico (7th) 41.80 . Upper South Carolina (4th) 21.57 
. Salina (7th) 41.56 . Sacramento (8th) 20.68 


. Kansas (7th) 41.09 . Springfield (5th) 20.28 
. Florida (4th) 41.06 . Southern Virginia (3rd) 20.27 
. Los Angeles (8th) 38.07 . Michigan (5th) 20.07 


. North Texas (7th) 37.95 . Dallas (7th) 19.52 
. Wyoming (6th) 36.65 . Duluth (6th) 19.19 
. Delaware (3rd) 36.42 . Eau Claire (5th) 17.98 


. Nevada (8th) 36.16 . Atlanta (4th) 17.71 
. West Missouri (7th) 35.25 . East Carolina (4th) 17.32 
. Utah (8th) 33.17 . Georgia (4th) 16.91 


. San Joaquin (8th) 33.14 . Lexington (4th) 16.85 
. Tennessee (4th) 30.99 . Eastern Oregon (8th) 16.64 
. Colorado (6th) 28.23 . Missouri (7th) 14.98 


. North Carolina (4th) 27.41 . Rhode Island (1st) 14.81 
. Olympia (8th) 27.12 . New Jersey (2nd) 14.43 
. Long Island (2nd) 26.46 . Northern Indiana (5th) 14.39 


. Montana (6th) 26.40 . Maryland (3rd) 14.08 
. Massachusetts (1st) 14.05 


*Reneficiary of the transfer of the Panhandle of Idaho to it in 1935 with about 
800 communicants. 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


89 45 50.5 

10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
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III. NET LOSSES IN COMMUNICANTS: 1930-40 


Out of a total of 89 jurisdictions (75 dioceses and 14 missionary 
districts) only 5 had actual net decreases in the number of communi- 
cants. No diocese or district in the First, Second, Third, or Eighth 
Province, suffered any net loss. 

It should also be noted that although North Dakota’s communi- 
cants declined in number 4.27 percent, its ratio of communicants in the 
total population actually improved (3.19 ratio points) because the popu- 
lation of the state decreased more than the Church’s communicants— 
5.71 percent decline for the population as against 4.27 percent decrease 
in communicants. 


In order of highest percentage of losses they were: 


1. Northern Michigan (5th) -7.12% 4. Ohio (5th) —1.44 
2. Arkansas (7th) --4.94 5. Kentucky (4th) —0.56 
3. North Dakota (6th) —4.27 


But to maintain its ratio standing, i. e., its proportion of communi- 
cants in the total population, the communicants of a diocese or district 
normally must increase as fast as or faster than the population. For this 
reason a diocese might actually increase in communicants but decrease 
in its ratio of communicants in the total population. Or, paradoxical as 
it may at first appear, as illustrated in the case of North Dakota, an 
actual net decrease in communicants might still improve its ratio stand- 
ing because the number of communicants did not decrease as much as 
the population. 

Twelve other dioceses and districts, although they had a net in- 
crease in communicants, did not keep pace with the increase in popu- 
lation. Therefore, a total of 16 dioceses and districts (North Dakota 
being excepted from this list) suffered a loss in ratio standing. No 
diocese in either the First or Second Province had any net loss in com- 
municants or any decline in its ratio standing. 


LOSSES IN RATIO STANDING 


[In order of highest loss in ratio points. 
italics. 


longs. ] 


: ; Missionary districts indicated by 
Number in parenthesis after each name denotes province in which it be- 


Increase or 


Decrease in Net Decline in 

Diocese or District Communicants Ratio Points 
1. Arkansas (7th) — 4.94% —38.72 
2. Kentucky (4th) — 0.56 —15.27 


3. Louisiana (4th) + 3.0 —11.28 


‘ 
| 
4 
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. Northern Michigan (5th) 
. Minnesota (6th) 
. Western North Carolina (4th) 


. Washington (3rd) 
. Indianapolis (5th) 
. Western Michigan (5th) 


. Ohio (5th) 
. San Joaquin (8th) 
Arizona (8th) 


. Sacramento (8th) 
. Southwestern Virginia (3rd) 
. Eastern Oregon (8th) 


. Erie (3rd) 
IV. HIGHEST RATIO STANDINGS 


RHODE ISLAND, CONNECTICUT, AND WASHINGTON LED 89 
DIOCESES AND DISTRICTS IN THE PROPORTION OF 
COMMUNICANTS IN THE POPULATION 

In 1930 Washington had the highest ratio of communicants in the 
population. By 1940 two other dioceses had passed it. The 1940 ratio 
of population to one communicant was as follows: 

1. Rhode Island 


2. Connecticut 
3. Washington 


Rhode Island’s ratio of population to one communicant in 1930 was 
28.24 to 1. During the decade the population increased from 687,497 
to 713,346, a net increase of 25,849 or 3.75 percent. Communicants in- 
creased from 24,344 to 27,950, a net increase of 3,606 or 14.81 percent. 
Paradoxically, a slowing-up of the growth of population has worked 
in favor of the Church’s growth. In the preceding decade, 1920-30, its 
population had increased 13.7 percent. The steep reduction in Rhode 
Island’s population increase was undoubtedly due to the shut-down in 
immigration. 

The same factors have operated in Connecticut. Its population in- 
creased, 1930-40, by only 6.36 percent as against an increase of 16.4 
percent between 1920 and 1930. Connecticut’s communicants increased, 
1930-40, from 55,358 to 62,794, a net gain of 7,436 or 13.43 percent. 
In dioceses with a high percentage of communicants in the population 
it requires a large net increase to improve the ratio even one point. Con- 
necticut illustrates this. Its net increase of 7,436 communicants im- 
proved ‘its ratio less than two (1.81) points, Connecticut’s 1930 ratio 
having been 29.02 to 1. 

The District of Columbia grew faster, 1930-40, than any state in the 
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4 — 7.12 — 7.84 
5 + 0.83 - 7.61 
6 +10.33 — 7.13 

+ 8.06 — 6.80 
8 + 3.92 — 6.16 
9 + 2.78 — 6.00 
10} — 1.44 — 5.41 
11 +33.14 — 4.06 
12 +12.41 — 2.98 
13 +20.68 — 0.41 
14 +13.61 — 0.26 
15 +16.64 - 0.11 
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union, increasing 36.2 percent. The diocese of Washington includes, in 
addition to the District of Columbia, four counties in Maryland. The 
population of the diocese increased 38.43 percent. This rapid growth 
was not an unmixed blessing for the Church. While Washington’s 
communicants increased 2,092 or 8.06 percent, this was not keeping 
pace with the abnormal increase in population. As a result Wash- 
ington lost its primacy among the dioceses of having the highest con- 
centration of communicants in the population. Its high 1930 ratio of 1 
communicant in every 24.18 persons, a mark not yet attained by any 
other diocese, receded to 1 in 30.98 as of 1940. 


28 DIOCESES AND DISTRICTS HAVE A HIGHER PROPORTION OF 
COMMUNICANTS IN THE POPULATION THAN THE CHURCH’S 
NATIONAL RATIO OF 91.57 PERSONS TO 1 
COMMUNICANT 

25 out of 75 dioceses and 3 out of 14 missionary districts ex- 
ceeded the Church’s national 1940 ratio of population to 1 communi- 
cant. Here we find a considerable reversal compared with the former 
tables of net increase in ratio points and net percentage increase in 
communicants. The provincial summary is as follows: 


Total Number of Number Exceeding 

Province Jurisdiction National Ratio 

I (New England) 7 G5 85.7% 
II (New York & New Jersey) 8 8 100.0 
III (Washington) 13 7 53.8 
IV (Sewanee) 15 2 13.3 
V (Mid-West) 13 
VI (Northwest) 10 4 40.0 
VII (Southwest) 11 
VIII (Pacific) 12 1 8.3 
Total 89 28 31.4 


HONOR ROLL NUMBER III 


DIOCESES AND DISTRICTS WITH A HIGHER RATIO OF POPU- 
LATION TO 1 COMMUNICANT THAN THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE (91.57 TO 1) 


[Missionary districts are shown in italics. The number after each name in 
parenthesis denotes the province to which it belongs.] 


1. Rhode Island (1st) 25.52 tol 9. Wyoming (6th) 40.99 to 1 
2. Connecticut (1st) 27.21 
3. Washington (3rd) 30.98 10. Delaware (3rd) 40.61 
11. New York (2nd) 41.17 
4. Virginia (3rd) 34.33 12. Massachusetts (1st) 42.37 
5. Central New York (2nd) 35.00 
6. Pennsylvania (3rd) 36.16 13. Newark (2nd) 43.31 
14. Rochester (2nd) 44.19 
7. Maryland (3rd) 37.99 15. New Jersey (2nd) 44.71 
8. Albany (2nd) 39.74 
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. Easton (3rd) 44.73 to 1 22. Nevada (8th) 61.90 to 1 
. Western New York 23. Southern Virginia (3rd) 63.10 
(2nd) 52.08 . South Florida (4th) 67.93 


. Vermont (lst) 54.70 
. Long Island (2nd) 75.33 
. New Hampshire (lst) 59.20 . South Carolina (4th) 85.90 
. Western Massachusetts . Montana (6th) 87.59 
(1st) 60.02 
. South Dakota (6th) 60.09 . Colorado (6th) 90.03 


EXTRA-CONTINENTAL MISSIONARY DISTRICTS 


Because the conditions of our extra-continental missionary districts 
differ radically from those of the continental dioceses and districts, they 
are, in fairness to both groups, considered separately. 

On the whole the decennial record of the extra-continental districts 
is exceedingly fine. The district of the Philippine Islands increased 
its communicants from 4,828 in 1930 to 8,455 in 1940, a net increase of 
3,627 or 75.12 percent. Our Church’s work there dates only from 
1901—less than 40 years as of 1940. This is, therefore, a most com- 
mendable showing in two score years. In an area heavily Roman Catho- 
lic and Mohammedan the proportion of communicants in the total popu- 
lation (ratio of population to one communicant) would naturally be 
weak. The decade witnessed a net gain of 864.41 ratio points, rising 


from 2798.88 to 1 in 1930 to 1934.47 in 1940. At this writing, with the 
islands in the hands of the Japanese, no one can forecast the future 
except to expect that the Church’s position must be critical and uncertain 
for some time to come. 


Alaska was second in net percentage increase in communicants, 
third in net gain in ratio points, and second in ratio standing. Its com- 
municants increased just short of fifty (49.89) percent: from 1,375 in 
1930 to 2,061 in 1940. Its ratio of population to one communicant 
is very high, being exceeded by only six continental dioceses and dis- 
tricts and by the Panama Canal Zone. Starting with 43.11 to 1 in 
1930 it rose to 35.18 to 1 in 1940—a net increase of 7.93 ratio points. 

Honolulu was third in net percentage increase in communicants, 
second in net gain in ratio points, and third in ratio of population to one 
communicant. Its growth in communicants from 3,076 to 4,094 repre- 
sented a net increase of 1,018 or 33.09 percent for the decade. Its net 
gain of 16.34 ratio points raised its ratio standing from 119.74 to 1 
in 1930 to 103.40 to 1 in 1940. This latter figure is only 11.83 points 
below the Church’s national continental ratio of 91.57 to 1, and is 
higher than the majority of continental dioceses and districts. 

The Panama Canal Zone’s net increase in communicants (33.04 
percent) was about the same as that of Honolulu, but it had the highest 
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rate of population increase (31.31 percent) of all extra-continental dis- 
tricts; consequently, its net gain in ratio points was less than 1 point 
(0.17). It had in 1940 the highest proportion of communicants in the 
population not only among the extra-continental districts but among all 
dioceses and districts of continental United States: 1 in every 12.38 
persons being a communicant. 

Although not a separate district, being part of the missionary dis- 
trict of Puerto Rico, the Church in the Virgin Islands had the largest 
proportion of communicants in the population of any state, territory or 
region under the jurisdiction of the American Church. In 1940 its ratio 
was 1 communicant in every 7.59 persons. The Church in these islands 
was founded by the Church of England and passed to the jurisdiction 
of the American Church when the Virgin Islands were purchased 
by the United States in 1917. The mother Church certainly laid a good 
foundation. 

Puerto Rico (excluding the Virgin Islands) increased in communi- 
cants 6.76 percent (2,720 in 1930; 2,904 in 1940), but this was not 
enough to equal the growth in population, which was 21.07 percent. As 
a result, Puerto Rico’s ratio of population to one communicant receded 
from 567.61 to 1 in 1930 to 643.68 to 1 in 1940—a net loss of 76.07 
points. 

For the district as a whole (including the Virgin Islands) the de- 
cline in ratio standing was only 24.30 points: its combined ratio of 
282.04 to 1 in 1930 receding to 306.34 to 1 in 1940. 

All of these extra-continental districts will grow in importance after 
the war. The Church appears to be in a favorable position to take 
advantage of the enlarged opportunity which will open to it in these 
territories. 

Three of the four standards of measurement used in connection with 


the continental provinces line up as follows for the extra-continental 
districts : 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE EXTRA-CONTINENTAL 
DISTRICTS 


{In order of highest standing] 
A. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS, 1930-40: 


District Percent District Percent 
1. Philippine Islands 75.12 4. Panama Canal Zone 
2. Alaska 49.89 5. Puerto Rico 
3. Honolulu 33.09 a. Virgin Islands 
b. Puerto Rico 
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B. NET GAIN IN RATIO POINTS, 1930-40: 


District Gain in Ratio Points 
. Philippine Islands . 864.41 
. Honolulu 16.34 
. Alaska 7.93 


. Panama Canal Zone 6.17 
. Puerto Rico —24.30* 
a. Virgin Islands 0.18 
b. Puerto Rico —76.07* 


. RATIO OF POPULATION TO 1 COMMUNICANT, AS OF 1940: 


. Panama Canal Zone 12.38 to 1 
. Alaska 35.18 
. Honolulu 103.40 


. Puerto Rico 306.34 
a. Virgin Islands 7.59 
b. Puerto Rico 643.68 

. Philippine Islands 1934.47 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY DISTRICTS 


The decennial record of the foreign missionary districts is quite 
uneven. Those in the Western Hemisphere have done very well, three 
of them making records little less than brilliant. Those in China have 
been faced by unsettled conditions throughout the decade and, since 
1937, by a bloody, destructive war. At the end of the decade the 
Japanese missionary districts became fully autonomous, all American 
and British missionaries and all financial support having been at Japa- 
nese request withdrawn. The district of Liberia has shown a discour- 
aging loss. 

Population statistics are unsatisfactory for practically all of our 
foreign missions. Consequently, only one standard of measurement, 
that of net increase in communicants without relation to growth in popu- 
lation, can be fairly applied. 


THE BRIGHTEST SPOTS ARE IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Cuba, whose first American bishop became resident there only 
in 1905, increased its communicants from 2,346 in 1930 to 4,684 in 
1940—a net gain of 2,338 or almost one hundred (99.65) percent. 
In 1940 it had about 18,000 baptized members. 

In 1915 Haiti had but 843 communicants; in 1930, 4,926; in 1940, 
8,573. This was a net increase of 3,647 or 74.03 percent for the last 
decade. Haiti had in 1940 some 22,500 baptized members. 


(*Indicates loss) 
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Southern Brazil increased from 3,400 communicants in 1930 to 5,652 
in 1940: a net gain of 2,252 or 66.23 percent. It had at the end of the 
decade about 12,000 baptized members. 

All three of the above foreign districts had a net increase in com- 
municants larger than any continental United States diocese or district 
except Spokane, whose unusual gain of 71 percent was partly due to 
the cession of territory to it. 

The American Church did not begin work in the Dominican Re- 
public until 1918. Its communicants, numbering 828 in 1930, increased 
to 1,205 in 1940: a net gain of 377 or 45.53 percent in the ten years. 
It had about 5,000 baptized members in 1940. 

Since 1933 our Mexican Church has been entirely manned by 
native clergy including the bishop. Beginning with 1,680 communicants 
in 1930, it numbered 1,979 in 1940, a net increase of 299 or 17.79 
percent. In view of the handicap of that country’s laws governing 
religion this must be considered a good record. 


THE CHURCH IN ASIA 


The American Episcopal Church began its work in China by send- 
ing the Rev. Messrs. Henry Lockwood and F. R. Hanson, who sailed 
June 2, 1835. Two years later the Rev. William J. Boone began there 
his life work. With his consecration as bishop in 1844 the China 
mission was erected into a missionary district. 

The mission to Japan was established 1859 by the Rev. Messrs. 
John Liggins and Channing Moore Williams. In 1866 the latter was 
elevated to the episcopate with jurisdiction in both China and Japan. 
In 1874 Bishop Williams was allowed to confine himself to the Japa- 
nese mission. 

In 1887 the English missions, supported by the Church Missionary 
Society and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, united with 
the American mission to form the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, the Holy Catho- 
lic Church of Japan. 

Not until 1912 was the like result attained in China, when the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui (the Holy Catholic Church of China) was or- 
ganized. 

In 1941 the Japanese government forbade the Japanese Church 
receiving any foreign support and all foreigners were compelled to cease 
exercising any authority in it. All Anglican missionaries have there- 
fore been withdrawn and the Japanese Church is entirely controlled 
and supported by native clergy and laity. Ten Japanese bishops now 
exercise jurisdiction in the ten dioceses of Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 
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Never again, except by invitation, will the American Church be 
allowed to undertake work in either Japan or China. The Church in 
each of the latter countries is an independent, self-governing body with- 
in the Anglican Communion, whose autonomy must be respected. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH OF CHINA 
[Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui] 


Of the 13 dioceses in the Holy Catholic Church of China the Ameri- 
can Church has supported the three in the Yangtze Valley: Anking, 
Hankow, and Shanghai. Since the Japanese invasion of China proper 
in 1937 the Church’s work has been badly disrupted. Christians as 
well as non-Christians have had to flee from the haven where they 
would be. Statistics since 1936 are incomplete. The following special 
table of communicants covering the first seven years of the last decade 
will give some idea of the Church’s growth under less devastating con- 
ditions and of its chances for reconstruction following the war: 


Communiecants Communiecants Communizcants 


in in in 
ANKING HANKOW SHANGHAI 

1,396 3,573 4,198 
1,396 2,906 4,282 
1,641 3,043 4,429 
1,831 2,635 4,566 
2,043 3,385 4,942 
2,282 3,447 5,443 
Net Increase 1930-36....... 980 515 1,820 
Percent Increase........... 70.20% 14.41% 43.35% 


In spite of the critical and often tragic conditions under which the 
Church in China now has to work, its future after the war is very 
bright. The anti-foreign feeling of the Twenties, at least that form of 
it directed against Christians and Americans, has not only largely died 
out but has been replaced by a great good-will for both Americans and 
the Christian missionaries who have valiantly supported China in her 
hour of great trial. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH OF JAPAN 
[Nippon Sei Ko Kwai] 


The latest statistics available for the former American-supported 
districts in Japan are those of the year 1939. The summary for 1930-39 
is as follows: 
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Baptized 
Communicants: Increase Persons, . 
District 1939 1930 Number Percent 1939: 

Re eee 1,825 1,760 65 3.56 5,230 
North Kwanto (formerly 

North Tokyo).......... 1,471 1,331 140 9.51 3,444 

1,039 803 236 29.38 2,472 

4,335 3,894 441 10.17 11,146 


This slow rate of growth during the Thirties is probably sympto- 
matic of the rising tide of anti-Americanism which the dominant mili- 
tarists in Japan have stirred up over the decade, charging the United 
States with being the chief obstacle to their designs of conquest in the 
Far East. 

The Japanese Church is in very much the same critical position 
that the American Church was in following the War of Independence 
160 years ago. Entirely “on its own” both as to leadership and financial 
support, it is branded in Japan as stemming in its spiritual origins from 
“hated” nations—the United States and Great Britain. It has, however, 
certain advantages over the American Church of 160 years ago: It is 
completely organized on both a diocesan and a national scale, with a full 
fledged ministry of native personnel. How it will survive this critical 
testing time no man can tell. 


THE CHURCH IN WEST AFRICA: LIBERIA 


West Africa was the first designated foreign missionary field of 
the American Church, its first endeavors for that area dating from 1822. 
But missionaries did not arrive there until 1836. “Cape Palmas and 
Parts Adjacent” was erected as a missionary district in 1844; and the 
name was not changed to Liberia until 1913. 

The climate of West Africa has always been deadly to the white 
man and from this standpoint Liberia is probably our hardest field. 
But this does not explain satisfactorily the great decline in communi- 
cants between 1930 and 1940. Offsetting the admitted difficulties of the 
field are three mitigating factors: (1) the improvement in communi- 
cations; (2) the discovery of the cause of malaria and better preventive 
measures; (3) the neighboring dioceses under the Church of England 
have met with remarkable success. 

In 1930 the Church in Liberia reported 5,363 communicants; in 
1937, no report; in 1938, 2,614 communicants; in 1939 and 1940, the 
same as for 1938. This is a net loss of 2,749 communicants in less 
than 10 years or 51.25 percent. 

After 100 years of work in this field such a showing is far from 
satisfactory. The American Church would be well advised to transfer 
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Liberia to the Church of England and take in exchange some Anglican 
missionary district in the Western Hemisphere. 


SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Certain conclusions are clearly evident from this study: 

First, continental United States is still a missionary oppertunity of 
the first order and this opportunity is not for one moment to be thought 
of as being restricted to those jurisdictions formally called “missionary 
districts.” There is no diocese, old or young, large or small, which 
does not have it. With some, to be sure, that opportunity is greater than 
with others, but almost one-half of the population of this country is 
unchurched. Moreover, three handicaps, two of which were well-nigh 
insuperable, which for the first 30 years of the 20th century made it diffi- 
cult for the Episcopal Church to grow much faster than the population, 
are being so lifted or lessened as to work to the advantage of this Church’s 
growth. 

One of these is immigration which, between 1900 and 1930, was in 
danger of swamping not only the Episcopal Church (and some others) 
but the nation. In the fourth decade, 1930-40, this handicap, in so far 
as its being an element in the net increase in population was concerned, 
was entirely lifted. Unless the temper of the American people on this 
subject should change, it will never again be a serious factor in population 
growth. 

A second handicap, the direct result of wide-open immigration, is 
definitely receding. This is the foreign white stock, comprising about 
one-third of the American population in 1930. The first and second 
generations of this stock, being overwhelmingly non-Anglican in re- 
ligious background, can seldom be reached by the Episcopal Church. 
But with the appearance of the third and fourth generations—the grand- 
children and the great-grandchildren—the opportunity of the Episcopal 
Church decidedly improves. The increasing number of clergymen and 
laymen who stem from this stock has proved to the hilt that this Church 
has a real appeal to the unchurched among them. 

The third handicap, the extreme mobility of the American people, is 
working more to the advantage than to the disadvantage of the Episcopal 
Church. While we undoubtedly lose many communicants when they 
are cut loose from their native moorings, the evidence of the last decade 
proves that we gain more than we lose. Family and other ties which 
often prevent a person from affiliating with the Episcopal Church in the 
old home town, do not deter him when he moves into a new town. 
For being able to profit from this quite common occurrence we are 
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indebted to the wisdom and perseverance of our spiritual forefathers who 
insisted that this Church should be planted in every state and territory 
and, if possible, in every town where the American flag flies. In short, 
the fact that this Church is organized on a national basis (as very few 
American Churches are) is a distinct advantage. In one parish or mis- 
sion the seed is planted; but it may be some parish a thousand miles 
away which reaps the harvest. More often than not the small town 
parishes and missions fail to reap their fair share of the harvest; but the 
Church at large usually does so. 

A second conclusion is that our extra-continental missionary dis- 
tricts—Alaska, Honolulu, Panama Canal Zone, Philippine Islands, and 
Puerto Rico—will become increasingly important to the Church after 
the war as they already are to the nation. Their strategic importance 
to the United States is starkly patent to every American. The case of 
Alaska will illustrate that of each district in this group. This territory, 
rich in resources and strategically vital to the defense of America, has 
been a neglected step-child, not of the Church, but of the national govern- 
ment. This writer has heard the late Bishop Rowe of heroic memory re- 
count his expostulations with United States senators and other officials 
about the government’s neglect of Alaska. All this is now being changed. 
Alaska is destined to have many more inhabitants than it now has— 
home-seekers and not merely transient gold-seekers. 

A third conclusion is that what is true of our extra-continental 
districts is true of the Western Hemisphere as a whole and of our foreign 
missionary districts therein. The war has only made more visible its en- 
larged stature in world affairs. The whole Caribbean area, Central and 
South America, will find their golden age in the future and not in the 
past. The Church cannot be indifferent to its opportunity in those 
regions. The rich spiritual harvest to be garnered has been brilliantly 
foreshadowed in the recent decade, 1930-40. 

A fourth conclusion is that our daughters in Asia have come of age 
and have set up housekeeping for themselves. We may question the 
wisdom of this, we may think they have a lot to learn in being “on their 
own,” we may have anxieties as to how they will be able to live in 
the style to which they were accustomed when mother’s purse was 
readily available; but direct control of their affairs is gone for good 
and quite probably the regular allowances will soon have to be replaced 
by judicious gifts which, on the one hand, will not pauperize them, 
and which, on the other, will tide them over crises in discharging the 
responsibilities of a growing family. 

[Part II will be published in a later issue.] 
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THE REV. GERRIT (GERARD) LYDEKKER' 
1729—1794 


By John Wolfe Lydekker, M. A., F. S. A., F. R. Hist. S.* 


HE one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of the Rev. 
Gerrit (Gerard) Lydekker which occurs this year (1944) is, 
perhaps, an appropriate occasion on which to recall some episodes 

of the life and activities of one who played a not altogether incon- 
spicuous part in the great upheaval of the War of American Inde- 
pendence. The friend of Samuel Seabury and Charles Inglis* and, like 
them, a,leader of the loyalist element of his co-religionists, Lydekker 
adhered to the tenets of his political convictions which resulted in the loss 
of his worldly possessions and his permanent exile from the land of 
his birth. Yet in the inscrutable process of Providence the wheel has 
turned full circle, and the present alliance between the two great English- 
speaking peoples—upon which so largely hang the hopes of a war- 
wracked world—has bound together the descendants of eighteenth- 
century “Patriot” and “Tory” in a fusion of aims and ideals for the 
future betterment of mankind and the blessings of enduring peace. 

Gerrit Lydekker was born on his father’s estate near Hackensack, 
New Jersey, and was baptized at Schralenburg on 8 May, 1729. He 
was the eldest son of Ryck (Richard) Leydecker and his wife Maritjie 
(Mary), daughter of Johannes Benson, a captain of the Albany militia.* 
Ryck Leydecker’s grandfather (also named Ryck) had emigrated from 
Amsterdam about 1650 in the service of the Dutch West India Company, 
and in 1654 he was granted 25 morgen (50 acres) of land at Mespat, 
Long Island, by Governor Stuyvesant. In 1661 he was one of the 
first settlers of Bushwick, Long Island, of which he became a magis- 

*Archivist to the S. P. G. 

1Although Lydekker’s signatures to extant documents appear as “Gerrit” he 
seems to have been known by his family by the English equivalent “Gerard” (or: 
the Latinised version “Gerhardus”’), owing, no doubt, to his wife having been 
English born and bred. r 

2Consecrated respectively the first bishop of the American Church in 1784, 
and the first English colonial bishop in 1787. 

8Johannes Benson was the ancestor of the celebrated Judge Egbert Berison 
(1746-1833) who was one of the founders and firstypresident of the New York 
Historical Society, and also of the late Arthur Davis Benson, sometime secretary » 


of the Holland Society of New York, with whom I enjoyed some interesting corre-. 
spondence over a period of years.—J. W. L. 
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trate and captain of the town militia. His eldest son Gerrit removed 
after his father’s death to Newark, New Jersey, and was the father of 
Ryck Leydecker of Hackensack above mentioned. 

At the age of twenty-two Gerrit Lydekker (the subject of this 
memoir) became a student at the College of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University) which had been founded a few years previously in April, 
1747, at the parsonage of the Rev. Jonathan Dickenson at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. Mr. Dickenson died in October of that year and the Rev. 
Aaron Burr then assumed charge of the college which he moved to 
his parsonage at Newark.’ Lydekker studied under President Burr 
for four years and graduated bachelor of arts in 1755. He had already 
joined the Dutch Reformed Church at Hackensack on 17 November, 
1752, by making a public confession of faith as the custom then was. 
After taking his degree he studied theology and Hebrew for eighteen 
months under the eminent divines John Ritzema and William Kals 
with a view to entering the ministry.*, Meanwhile the College of New 
Jersey had been removed in 1756 to Princeton on the completion of 
the first college building; which was named Nassau Hall in honour of 
the Stadtholder of Holland.*® 

The necessity of going to Holland for ordination prevented 
Lydekker from entering the ministry, as his constitution—which had 
always been delicate—was considered unable to make the long sea voy- 
age. For the next seven years he officiated as a lay preacher, but his 
desire for ordination had never declined, and in June, 1764, he ap- 
proached the assembly of the Dutch Reformed Church at New York 
with a request that it should lay his case before the Classis of Am- 


sterdam.® After a lengthy correspondence the assembly wrote to the 
Amsterdam Classis as follows: 


The second article concerns the request of Mr. 
Gerrit Leydecker?® to be examined for a Candidate, and, with- 
out doubt, (if he shall be called by any Congregation ) for a 
Minister. We recommend him in the strongest terms not only 
as one whom we know to have been taught from his youth in 
Latin and Greek, but also as having studied for four years 


*Calendar of Dutch and English Manuscripts, and Bushwick Records, in the 
New York State Library. 

5Princeton University Records, kindly communicated by Dr. Alexander Leitch, 
secretary to the University. 

®New York Eccles: Records, Vol. VI. 

TI bid. 

8Princeton University Records. 

®New York Eccles: Records, Vol. VI, p. 3926. The Classis of Amsterdam 
was the highest authority in all ecclesiastical matters, to which the Assembly at 
New York was subordinate. 

10At this date he was still using the original spelling of his surname. 
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at the College of New Jersey under President Burr, so dili- 
gently as to receive the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, after which 
he spent a year and half in Divinity under Domine Ritzema and 
in Hebrew under Domine Kals. His maturity of mind and 
piety of life confirm us the more in this desire, as also his weak- 
ness of body which has always kept him from undertaking the 
voyage to Holland. Being convinced that the irregular Ordi- 
nation of the Coetus Ministers’! was inconsistent with our 
Constitution, he has never been able to unite with them, yet he 
has spent six or seven years in the exercise mentioned, with- 
out any prospect what the issue of his course would be; and he 
has a true desire to edify his neighbours.” 


To this letter the Classis of Amsterdam replied on 4 February, 1765: 


“In reference to your request on behalf of the well-educated 
young Gentleman, Leydecker, who is not strong in health, the 
Classis will not oppose it. As a proof of her generosity, she 
will admit him to the Holy Service, praying God to qualify 
him for so important a work.” 


As a result of the Classis’ assent Lydekker was ordained by the 
local ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church in October (1765), and 
for the next four years he officiated at the English Neighbourhood, 
near Ridgefield, New Jersey,’* where he owned a four-hundred acre 
farm which he had inherited on his father’s death some years pre- 
viously. In addition to his clerical duties Lydekker engaged in study 
and literary composition; in 1767 he published in New York A Dis- 
course in Connection with a Theological Treatise Containing the Heads 
of Christian Doctrine, and some years later he translated into English 
“from the Low Dutch” a theological thesis written by a Dutch divine.'* 

In 1768 the adherents of the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
English Neighbourhood petitioned for a Church which was erected soon 
afterwards. There was, however, no pastor for the cure and on 1 July 
1770 the first congregational meeting was held under the presidency of 
Lydekker who was then elected the first minister." 

In the meantime Lydekker had become affianced to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Coley, silversmith and “Jeweller to His Majesty King 
George III” who had emigrated with his family from London to New 


‘At this period an embittered conflict was raging between the rival parties 
of the “Conferentie” and “Coetus” in the Dutch Church in America over theo- 
logical and administrative matters. 

12Eccles: Records of New York, Vol. VI, pp. 3929, 3973. “The English 
Neighbourhood” was in later years contracted to “Englewood.” 

13]. ydekker was an accomplished linguist in Dutch and English. 

14History of Bergen County. 
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York in 1766,° and in August (1770) Lydekker and Elizabeth Coley 
were married. Three children were born to them, Richard (1772), 
William (1775) and John (1778). 

For the next six years Lydekker served the cure of the English 
Neighbourhood, using the house on his own farm as his parsonage. No 
doubt during this period he viewed with apprehension the ever in- 
creasing political unrest which had its fulfilment in the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War; but when the time came for him to make his choice 
he followed the leadership of the majority of the Anglican clergy and 
boldly declared for the king. In this momentous decision—which was 
to affect so greatly the remainder of his life and the destinies of his 
descendants—he was, perhaps, influenced by his English-born wife, but 
it may be mentioned that, unlike the Anglican clergy, he was not bound 
by any ordination oath and was therefore at liberty in that respect to 
follow the dictates of his own inclinations. Be this as it may, with 
the exception of his younger brother Samuel Benson Leydecker (who 
was also to become a proscribed loyalist) all the collateral members 
of Lydekker’s family adopted the cause of the “Patriots,” and his first 
cousin (and namesake) Gerrit Leydecker commanded a company of 
Continental troops during the war and was appointed a commissioner 
of loyalist forfeited estates for Bergen County in 1779.7 

For the first year of the war Lydekker remained at the English 
Neighbourhood and continued his ministry, but soon after the declara- 
tion of independence he was proscribed as a traitor because of his firm 
adherence to the loyalist cause and his refusal to omit from his church 
services the prayers for the king and the royal family which the Con- 
gress had declared to be an act of treason. In November he was forced 

15Information kindly sent to me by Miss Mary Huntingdon Coley (daughter 
of the Rt. Rev. Edward Huntingdon Coley, D. D., S. T. D., of New York). There 
is some doubt as to whether Elizabeth was the daughter or sister of William 
Coley: traditionally she was the daughter but certain relevant dates are somewhat 
conflicting on this point. 

16Richard Lydekker (1772-1844) took his M. D. degree at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity in 1794. For some years he was an official in the Island of Martinique 
(which had been captured from the French in 1793 and remained in English oc- 
cupation for several years). On his return to England he married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Wolfe, of Roxwell, County Essex, Esquire. Their 
only son Gerard Wolfe Lydekker (1811-1881; Prizeman of Eton College; Bell’s 
Scholar and M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law of the Inner 
Temple; Justice of the Peace for the Counties of Hertford and Bedford, and 
sometime Deputy-Chairman of Her Late Majesty’s Quarter Sessions for West 
Hertfordshire) was my grandfather—J. W. L. 

7Harvy: Genealogical History of Hudson and Bergen Counties, N. J. Like 
other members of the family this Gerrit continued the old spelling of his surname, 
which is still used (but without the first “e”) by Colonel Leigh K. Lydecker, of 
New York, to whom I am indebted for some interesting data on the family.—J. 


W. L. The Rev. Gerrit (the subject of this memoir) changed the spelling of 
his surname probably to disassociate himself from his “Patriot” kindred. 
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to seek refuge at New York (which had been recaptured by General 
Sir William Howe after its occupation by General Washington’s forces ) 
leaving his wife and two young children’* to the mercies of the “Patriots.” 
Fortunately for them they were not molested and they managed to join 
him in New York soon afterwards. Meanwhile the “Patriot” soldiery 
ravaged his farm and homestead but spared the church, from which 
Lydekker had taken with him most of the documentary records for their 
safe preservation in New York.’® 

Lydekker remained in New York for the next seven years dur- 
ing which time he became acquainted with the Rev. Charles Inglis 
(the last English rector of Trinity Church and later the first colonial 
bishop of the English Church), and the Rev. Samuel Seabury (the 
former S. P. G. missionary at Westchester, New York, and later the 
first bishop of the American Church) who had also found refuge in the 
city. The minister of the Dutch Reformed Church had left the city 
to join the “Patriots” and Lydekker was elected to serve that con- 
gregation in his stead.*° The slender emoluments which the congre- 
gation was able to make to Lydekker, and some occasional work for 
the city administration®* were his sole means of support, all his property 
having been confiscated and sold by the revolutionary government.”? 

The cordial relations between Lydekker and the Rev. Charles Inglis 
resulted in Lydekker preaching to the Anglican congregation at St. 
Mark’s Church, and when the Dutch Reformed Church was requisitioned 
by the military authorities for use as a hospital, the vestry of Trinity 
Church gave the use of St. George’s Chapel to the Dutch congregation. 
This courteous act evoked the following letter to Inglis from Lydekker 
and the leading members of his congregation: 


New York. 


April 8th. 1780. 
REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 


Major-General Pattison having taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity [which] the recovery of the Sick and wounded Sol- 
diery would permit of returning the Old Dutch Church, of 


18His youngest son John was born in New York two years later, (1778). 

198T am informed by the present pastor of Ridgefield, the Rev. Eric T. Muller, 
Ww ¥ 4 whereabouts of these documents have never since been ascertained.— 

20vide letter from the Rev. C. Inglis to the S. P. G—S. P. G. Archives, 
Vol, B.2, No. 72 (transcribed in my Life and wor of Charles Inglis: Church 
Historical Society, London, 1936) p. 195.—J. W 

21¢. g. “Police Proclamation issued by the JS for the use of the 
Rev. Mr. Lydekker for translating into the German (i. ¢., Dutch) language a long 
Manifesto and Declaration”: Audit Office Records, Americana, Public Record 
Office, London, 

22Tncluding “one half of the Freehold Estate” in Bergen County, N. J., willed 
to him by his uncle Cornelius Leydecker some years previously. 
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which we now have possession; permit us, Sir, through you, to 
return our most grateful Thanks to the Vestry of Trinity 
Church, for the kind offer of St. George’s Chapel, with the use 
of which we were so happily accommodated during the time our 
Church was occupied by His Majesty’s troops. The Christian- 
like behaviour and kind attention shown in our distress by the 
members of the Church of England, will make a lasting impres- 
sion on the minds of the Ancient Reformed Dutch Congrega- 
tion, who have always considered the interest of the two 
Churches inseparable, and hope that this instance of brotherly 
love will evince to posterity the cordial and happy Union sub- 
sisting between us. 
We are, with great regard, Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient servants, 


GERRIT LYDEKKER, V. D. M. 
ABEL HARDENBROOK 
JOHN ALSTYNE 
WILLIAM ELLIS 
(and 5 others).*° 


With the passing of the seven years of warfare Lydekker had be- 
come the recognised leader of the Anglo-Dutch community of New York, 
and towards the end of 1782 when General Sir Guy Carleton** (C.-in-C. 
New York) was negotiating the terms of peace with the Republican 
authorities Lydekker drafted The Solemn Declaration and Humble Pe- 
tition of the American Loyalists*® to King George III which he de- 
livered to Sir Guy Carleton on 18 December (1782). This unique 
document (of which I possess my ancestor’s draft) bears the signatures 
of sixty-two of the most influential New York loyalists headed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Charles Inglis, Samuel Seabury and Isaac Browne.*® On 
the same day (18 December) the Rev. Samuel Seabury wrote a testi- 
monial for Lydekker which the latter doubtless took with him when 
he waited upon Sir Guy Carleton with the petition. It reads thus: 


The Revd. Mr. Gerrit Lydekker is a Clergyman of the 
Dutch Church. He formerly resided in the English Neighbour- 
hood, so called, in New Jersey. He was obliged six years ago, 


*8Berrian, History of Trinity Church, New York, pp. 171, 172: (the letters 
“V. D. M.” which Lydekker always used after his name in official letters stand 
for “Verbi Divini Minister”.) 

24Afterwards Lord Dorchester and Governor of Canada. 

25The petition is transcribed in full in Appendix B, pp. 258-260, of my Life 
and Letters of Charles Inglis. The original petition forms part of the so-called 
Dorchester Papers, formerly in the Royal Institution, London, and acquired some 
years ago by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., through whose courtesy I obtained a 
photostat thereof.—J. W. L. 

26The Rev. Isaac Browne was for many years S. P. G. missionary at Newark, 
N. J. He also had been obliged to seek refuge in New York. 
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on account of his Loyalty, to take Refuge in this City, since 
which time he has officiated to the Reformed Low Dutch Church 
in this City. His Congregation have ever been noted for their 
Loyalty and Attachment to the British Government. During 
his Residence in this City I have been personally acquainted 
with him, and do certify that he is a Gentleman of Character, 


Worth and Reputation. 

SAMUEL SEABURY. 
New York 
December. 18. 1782?" 


How far the petition achieved its object may be inferred from the 
setting-up in 1784 of the “Loyalist Commission” in London through 
whose labours numbers of the American loyalists received pecuniary 
compensation from the English government for the losses which they 
had incurred as a result of their loyalty to the crown. 

In January 1783 the formal recognition by Great Britain of the 
independence of the United States deprived the loyalists of any hope 
of remaining in the former American colonies, and like thousands of 
these unfortunate people Lydekker was obliged to seek a permanent 
refuge in either Canada or Great Britain, and, no doubt through the 
wishes of his wife, he chose the latter course. To her, a return to 
England, the land of her birth and childhood, could have brought no 
apprehensions, but to her husband the prospect of settling in what was 
to him a strange and unknown country was a severe ordeal. Since the 
emigration of his ancestor from Holland to America more than a hun- 
dred and thirty years before, none of Lydekker’s family had visited 
Europe, and the ocean voyage—which had deterred him as a young 
man from going to Holland for ordination—had in no wise mitigated 
its dread for him now that he was approaching the period of advanced 
middle age. Added to these misgivings he was faced with the problem 
of subsistence for himself and his family, having lost all his worldly 
possessions. Shortly before he sailed (December 1783) he addressed 
the following moving appeal to Carleton—which it is pleasant to reflect 
was by no means made in vain: 


To His Excellency Sir Guy Carleton, K. B. 
General & Commander in Chief, &c. &c. &c. 


The Memorial of Gerrit Lydekker, Minister of the Gospel, 
most respectfully Showeth, 

That Your Memorialist, on account of his Loyalty to his 
Sovereign & Attachment to the British Government, was 
obliged to take Refuge in this City in November 1776, giving 
up a decent Support from his Congregation in Bergen County, 


27 Dorchester Papers. 
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& relinquishing four hundred Acres of Land his own private 
Property. That he has, ever since his Residence here, con- 
stantly officiated in the Old Dutch Church, from which he has 
received what can hardly be called a scanty Subsistence. That 
his Estate in the Country has been confiscated, & that he 
has been compelled from time to time, to relieve his pressing 
Necessities by parting with his Personal Property. That he 
is now going with his Family to England, where he intends to 
solicit some small Compensation. But at the moment he is 
about to quit his Native Land perhaps for ever, & to go into a 
Strange Country: he sees with double Force his deplorable Con- 
dition, stripped of all his Property, & even destitute of Money 
Re to discharge his just Debts, which as an honest Man, & a 
a Christian it is his Inclination & Duty to do. He has not even 
2 the Means of purchasing those little Articles which are ab- 
solutely necessary for the Comfort & Convenience of his Wife 
& 3 Children, during so long a Voyage. Thirty or Forty 
Pounds Sterling, in this hour of Distress, would revive the 
Hearts of a drooping Family, & cause your Memorialist once 
more to lift up his despondent Head, & look the World in the 


Pe Face. Should Your Excellency think proper to consider & re- 
ig lieve your Memorialist’s unhappy Condition, that You may 
a long enjoy every Blessing which Heaven can bestow on the 


Just & Merciful, shall be the devout & grateful Prayer of, 


e GERRIT LYDEKKER, V. D. M. 
New York 
# Octr. 3, 1783.78 


Soon after his arrival in England Lydekker took a house in the 
(then) residential suburb of Penton Place, Pentonville “near London” 
(so named after its originator, Joseph Penton, who had spent consider- 
able sums of money in laying out and beautifying the estate ).”° 

On the inauguration of the “Loyalist Commission” (to which his 
friend, the Rev. Charles Inglis, gave much valuable assistance) Lydek- 
ker presented a memorial of his claims which may not be without in- 
terest as giving a detailed account of his losses and vicissitudes : 


To the Commissioners Appointed by Act of Parliament for 
Enquiring into the Losses and Services of the American 
Loyalists. 


The Memorial of the Reverend Gerrit Lydekker, Minister 
of the Reformed Dutch Church: 


Humbly Sheweth, 
That your Memorialist was a Resident of a Place called 
the English Neighbourhood in the County of Bergen & Province 


28Dorchester Pavers. 
29Today Pentonville is a part of the poorer purlieus of North-West London. 
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of New Jersey, where he had a Church & Congregation. That 
from the Commencement of the American War, he became 
very obnoxious to the Americans, from his known Attachment 
to the King & the Constitution, as much that in November 
1776, soon after the Royal Army took Possession of New York, 
he was obliged to quit his very comfortable Habitation, his 
Family & Congregation, & remove to the City of New York 
within the King’s Lines for Security to his Person. And to 
which Place his Family soon followed him, where they have 
all remained at a very heavy Expence, of at least Five Hun- 
dred Pounds, over & above a small annual Allowance which he 
receiv'd from Such of the Old Dutch Congregation that were 
attached to the King, & in whose Church by their Request 
he preached, and a Donation of His Excellency Sir Guy Carle- 
ton of One Hundred Pounds, when your Memorialist was in 
great Distress; this very Humane & Seasonable Sum not only 
relieved his Family at that Period, but enabled him to provide 
a few Necessaries to come on Ship Board with, for this Place, 
where your Memorialist is now without the Means of Support 
for himself, his Wife & 3 Children, leaving behind him a valu- 
able Farm of about four Hundred Acres of Land, situate in 
the English Neighbourhood & County of Bergen aforesaid, & 
is bounded by Hudson’s River on the one Side, & Overpeck 
Creek on the Other, and which was valued much at an under 
Rate, tho’ at the Sum of two Thousand Three Hundred & 
Thirty one Pounds six Shillings & eight Pence Sterling Money 
of Great Britain. And your Memorialist further Sheweth, that 
he is the lawful Owner of ten Acres of Land situate in & about 
in the same Place which is worth Seventy pounds Sterling, & 
that he had taken from him in different Articles to the Amount 
of one Hundred & twenty pounds Sterling more; so that your 
Memorialist hath sustained the Loss, & which, as before men- 
tioned, was much undervalued, the Sum of two Thousand five 
Hundred & twenty three pounds Six Shillings & eight pence 
Sterling Money aforesaid. & your Memorialist further Sheweth 
unto the Honorable Board, that he hath delivered at John 
Forester Esqr’s Office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields a Memorial con- 
taining an Account of your Memorialist’s Losses & hath an- 
nexed thereto all his Vouchers & papers, & which appertain 
[to] his property in Manner as herein before set forth. 

Your Memorialist therefore most humbly prays, that this 
Honourable Board will most seriously consider the distressed 
Situation that his Family now labours under from pressing 
Want, & grant your Memorialist, until a general Satisfaction is 
made, such temporary Support as in their Wisdom & Justice 
shall appear consistent with his calling & Family. 

And that your Memorialist may appear the more deserving 
of your Countenance & Support he begs Leave to refer to Col. 
William Bayard, who has a very large & most excellent Estate 
in the same County; & to William Smith Esqr. late Chier 
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Justice of New York; & your Memorialist, & his Family, as in 
. Duty bound, shall ever pray, &c., &s., &c. 


London, No. 31. Newgate Street 
January ye 28, 1784.*° 


In support of his memorial Lydekker gave oral evidence before 
the commission on 5 February at which he produced an inventory of 
his losses which included 13 head of cattle; 2 horses; sheep, pigs and 
poultry; one wagon, one fowling-piece, one pleasure and two working 
sleighs, fencing-posts and rails, and one “Barrack” of hay. Of these 
“the Hay was taken by the British Soldiers who were quartered on 
his Farms, so were the Cattle, the Waggon and the Fowling-piece. 
The pleasure sleigh was taken by the Rebels.’”** Colonel William 
Bayard and several other loyalist gentlemen (who had also come to 
England) certified as to Lydekker’s loyalty and losses; the certificates 
of the Rev. Charles Inglis, and David Matthews (the last English mayor 
of New York) are here transcribed :— 


I do hereby Certify that I have been personally acquainted 
with the Reverend Mr. Gerrit Lydekker for several years past 
at New York, where he came, to avoid the Violence of the 
American Rebels, from the Place of Residence in New Jersey, 
in which Province he officiated as a Minister to a Congre- 
gation in Communion with the Church of Holland: That he 
always appeared to me, & I did & do verily believe him to be a 
firm Loyalist, who detested & opposed the American Rebellion ; 
That he bore a very fair, respectable Character, & whilst resi- 
dent in the City of New York, officiated to a Dutch Congre- 
gation, the Members of which were warm Loyalists ; That from 
good Information, I have been assured that he owned & was in 
Possession of a valuable Farm in New Jersey, which was con- 
fiscated & sold by the Rebels, on his leaving it & going to New 
York; And That I believe the Particulars set forth in the above 
Memorial to be strictly & literally true. 


CHARLES INGLIS, D. D. 
late Rector of the Parish of Trinity 
Church in the City of New York. 


London, February 2, 1784. 


David Matthews Esq, late Mayor of New York in America, 
being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, 
deposeth and saith 
80MS. Papers of the Loyalist Commission—Audit Office series—in the Public 


Record Office, London. 
31] bid. 
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That he has for about twenty years past known the Farm 
and Plantation of the Revd. Garret Leydecker lying between 
Overpeck Creek and Hudson’s River at Hackingsack in Bergen 
County, New Jersey. That he has often passed over the said 
Farm, and was upon it in the beginning of the late Troubles. 
That he verily believes that the Meadow or rather low Land 
consists of at least 40 Acres, and the Value to be about £35 
New York Currency per Acre; and that the upland and wood 
land to be worth at least £10 per Acre New York Cur- 
rency. 

And this Deponent further saith that the said Garret 
Lydecker was ever firmly attached to His Majesty and His 
Government, on which account he was obliged to quit his 
said Plantation and come into the City of New York to seek 
Protection under His Majesty’s Troops, as this Deponent hath 
been informed and readily believes to be true ; and further saith 


not. 
D. MATTHEWS. 


Sworn before the Commissoners August 13, 1784. 


CHARLES MUNROE, 
Asst. Secy.*? 


Gerrit Lydekker lived for ten years after coming to England; he 
died 28 June 1794 and was buried in the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
London, in which he had been a regular worshipper.** The contem- 
porary Gentleman’s Magazine thus refers to his death: 


Died at his son’s house at Pentonville the Rev. Gerhardus 
Lydekker, B. A. aged 65 years, late Pastor of the Dutch Church 
in New York. He was a Native of America but from his 
Loyalty he was obliged to leave a State of Affluence and take 
refuge in Britain. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
WILL OF THE REV. GERRIT (GERARD) LYDEKKER. 


Extracted from the Principal Registry of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. 


In the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. I, GERRIT LY- 
DEKKER, of Penton Place Pentonville in the County of Mid- 


827bid. It may be added that the government gave Lydekker a pecuniary 
grant of approximately half the amount of his claim, together with a small an- 
nuity.—J. W. L. 

33/ide Register of Burials of the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, London. 
(This venerable building was, unhappily, destroyed by enemy action in 1941.) 
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dlesex, Gentleman, being weak in Body but of sound and 
disposing Mind Memory and Understanding do make this my 
last Will and Testament in manner following (that is to say) 
First and Principally I recommend my Soul into the Hands of 
its all merciful Creator in humble hope of Everlasting Happi- 
ness, and as to my worldly Property I dispose thereof as fol- 
lows: I give and bequeath unto my loving Wife Elizabeth 
Lydekker all that my leasehold messuage or tenement situate in 
Winchester Street, Pentonville aforesaid and all Monies due to 
me from Government or otherwise and all household goods, 
plate, linen, china and also all other my Estate and Effects 
whatsoever and wheresoever and of what nature, kind or quality 
the same may consist that I may die possessed of, interested 
in or entitled unto and for her own sole and separate Use, Bene- 
fit, and Disposal. And Lastly I do hereby Appoint my said 
Wife Elizabeth Lydekker sole EXECUTRIX of this my Will 
which I do declare to be my last Will and Testament. IN 
WITNESS whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
twenty first day of June in the Year of Our Lord One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Ninety four. 


GERRIT LYDEKKER. (L. S.) 


Signed, sealed, published and Declared by the said Testa- 
tor as and for his last Will and Testament in the Presence of 
us who in his presence and at his request and in the presence 
of each other have subscribed our names as Witnesses thereto. 


JOHN MILMAN. 
THOS. RANDALL. 


Proved 14th. February 1795.*4 
34From the Central Registry of Wills, Somerset House, London. 
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SHUBAEL BELL, ESQ. 
1766-1819 


From the portrait by John Johnston 
in the Masonic Temple, Boston, Massichusetts 
Courtesy of the Bostonian Society 
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-SHUBAEL BELL (1766—1819) 
BOSTON CHURCHMAN AND PRISON REFORMER 


By Charles Knowles Bolton* 


HUBAEL BELL, Boston churchman and pioneer in prison reform, 
S was born in 1766, one of the nine children of John Bell and Rachel 
Briggs, who were married by the Rev. Samuel Parker in 1753. 
Their first three children are noticed in the town records but the later 
six are not recorded. The name Shubael suggests ties of blood or friend- 
ship with the Hewes and Seaver families in which sons were so named 
since New England was founded. As a young man Shubael Bell worked 
as a carpenter or housewright, but his love of soldiering and his com- 
panionable qualities soon led him into other activities. The Bell, Hewes 
and Masters families were neighbors, and Shubael married July 26, 
1789, Joanna Smith Masters, the rector of Trinity Church officiating. 
For eight years, 1790-98, he was an officer in the Boston Militia 
Company. The next year he was “recruited” for the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, and as a captain helped to rehabilitate the or- 
ganization which had suffered during the Revolution. In 1791 he joined 
the Masonic Fraternity and held various offices, being senior grand 
warden in 1808. It is said that his wit made him welcome at all Masonic 
dinners. 
When Bell in 1797, being then thirty-one, was appointed deputy 
sheriff of Suffolk County, the Columbian Centinel referred to him as 


“a gentleman whose suavity of manners, humanity of disposition, 
and integrity of heart will render him a valuable acquisition to 
the executive department.” 


A contemporary notice stated that in most parts of New England the 
office had been held by “coarse, boisterous and iron-hearted men.” Mr. 
Bell revolutionized public opinion of the office. He made it respectable 
and thus encouraged men of a finer type to become deputy sheriffs.? 
At this time he owned and occupied a wooden house three stories 
high at 13 Court Street, covering one-fifth of the land on which it stood. 


*Senior Warden of Christ Church, Boston, for twenty-five years, and Librarian 
of the Boston Athaeneum for the same length of time. 
1Proceedings, Grand Lodge of Masons of Massachusetts for 1904, pp. 189-192. 
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We may reasonably assume, therefore, that he had trees, a lawn apd 
garden. 

Meanwhile Bell became interested in Christ Church on Salem 
Street, serving on the vestry from 1804 to the time of his death. On 
October 16, 1808, his first wife having died, he married Ann Hewes, 
perhaps closely related to Shubael Hewes, a constable. 

Bell became jailor of Suffolk County in 1810. We get a glimpse 
of his activities from an oration by Samuel L. Knapp, who said: 


“[ have seen him when he visited the cells of crime and 
wretchedness, and at his approach profaneness was dumb, and 
despair grew calm. I have seen him with the broken-hearted 
debtor who was weeping at the recollection of his disheartened 
wife and helpless suffering children.”? 


A memorial poem printed after his death has this to say of him: 


“The county prison was his care, 
The prisoners lov’d and blest him there.” 


and this: 


“His good deeds speak, they give him praise, 
For good attendance all his days.” 


It is stated, and this seems incredible, that Bell found, upon as- 
suming the office of jailor, the prisoners being fed chiefly on soup which 
was poured into a trough, the men being forced to eat like pigs. Bell 
burned the troughs, whitewashed the cells, and improved the quality 
and variety of the food. It is not surprising that he was greeted with 
shouts whenever he appeared. When a prisoner was released Bell 
gave him money. If a man was condemned to be hanged Bell prayed 
with him in his cell. Released criminals returned to visit him as a 
mark of their regard for him. 

His religious activities were unceasing. In 1810 he became a char- 
ter member of the “Trustees of Donations” and held office until his 
death. The next year he was a delegate to the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church held at New Haven. In 1812 he was chosen 
senior warden of Christ Church on Salem Street, and sat in pew No. 39, 
the wardens’ pew at the rear of the church. A large picture of the 
“Last Supper” by John Ritto Penniman attracted him and he purchased 
it for the chancel, where it still remains, as well as the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed. That the officers of Christ Church were grateful to Mr. Bell 


2Eulogy in Christ Church, June 8, 1819, before St. John’s Lodge. 
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THE BUST OF WASHINGTON 


At the right of the chancel in Christ Church, Boston, in a niche made by the 
southeast window, is a bust representing George Washington that was presented 
to the church in 1815 by Shubael Bell, Esq., senior warden. It is reputed to have 
been modeled from a plaster bust known to have been made by Christian Gullager 
(now written Gulager) of Boston in 1790 |Bentley’s Diary, Vol. 1, p. 158). 

Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of Western New York, said that when General 
Lafayette visited the church in 1824, he was asked by the Rev. Father Brinley if that 
was a good likeness of General Washington. Lafayette replied, while pointing to 
the bust, “Yes, that is the man I knew, and more like him than any other portrait.” 
It has a face thinner and more forceful than that shown by Gilbert Stuart in the 
famous unfinished painting now at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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for his “distinguished benevolence” is shown by their “fervent prayer 
that as he has added so greatly to the cause of the Church Militant he 
may shine resplendently in the Church Triumphant.” He also gave an 
altar piece and a marble bust of Washington by Christian Gulager.* The 
bust is of peculiar interest, for it is said that Lafayette, standing in the 
south aisle and facing it, said: “Yes, that is the man I knew, and more 
like him than any other portrait.” Bell also gave the platform of 
the chancel and the carpet. 

Bell was greatly interested in children, possibly because he had 
none of his own.* In 1815 one of the earliest Sunday schools in New 
England was organized at Christ Church, due to the zeal of the rector, 
Rey. Asa Eaton, and to Shubael Bell. The project had been discussed 
in 1808-09, but abandoned because the vestry room was too small. When 
the Salem Street Academy was built next door to the church, Mr. John 
R. Cotting, the precepter, consented to take charge of the Sunday school 
and to hold its meetings in the academy. The first session was held 
on June 4, 1815, and upwards of one hundred children attended.’ The 
hours were from 8 to 10 A. M. Mr. Bell wrote “A Form of Prayer 
for Sunday Schools,” which was printed in 1816. 

The same year and in 1817 he was the principal agent in estab- 
lishing St. Matthew’s Church in South Boston. He gave to St. James’ 
Church, Greenfield, in 1814 ‘“‘an elegant altar piece, a common seal, and 
a silver communion plate,’ as well as many books. The same year he 
gave to St. Mary’s Church, Newton Lower Falls, two lovely antique 
chalices, now on exhibition at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
also “Tables of the Law.” 

We must pause for a moment to mention Mr. Bell’s letters written 
in 1817 wherein he describes the Boston of his day, its streets, public 
buildings, industries, and religious organizations.* Speaking of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which ministered chiefly to immigrants from 
Europe, he says, “A liberal protestant must rejoice that the unreason- 
able prejudices against the church of Rome have generally subsided.” 
He protested against the destruction of any church to devote the space 
to secular buildings, and comments: ‘You know it strikes a Church- 
man as a kind of sacrilege to convert to profane purposes what has 
been once solemnly dedicated to the service of Almighty God.” 


8This bust, the first public memorial to Washington in New England, is ante- 

~- by the Houdon statue of Washington in the State Capitol at Richmond, 
irginia. 

*He was guardian for William Hammett whom he treated like a son. When 


ill Bell sent him on a voyage to Cyprus. Hammett graduated at Harvard in 1816 
and died the next year. 

5It is said that classes met in a private house before this time. See also 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Vol. 21, p. 259. 
6Publications, Bostonian Society, 2d Series, Volume 3. 
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Shubael Bell was constructive and practical in everything he 
touched. He looked after the heating at Christ Church, he kept an 
eye on the town sewers, he was often a bondsman for those he felt 
were worthy to hold public office. He also lent money to help in the 
construction of church buildings.’ 

At the time of his death at the age of fifty-three, on May 30th, 
1819, it was said of him: 


“in the midst of business, unbroken and untired, and at the 
moment of his death he had the strongest hold on the confidence 
of men, and a deep interest in their affections.’® 


The members of Christ Church were requested to wear a band of black 
crape on the left arms for four Sundays. 
The Columbian Centinel on June 2, 1819, said of him: 


“His mind was cultivated by study, his heart enlarged by 
practical benevolence, his whole life a scene of active useful- 
ness, and his death universally lamented.” 


Bell was what one might call a practising Christian : 


“He took delight to help the poor, 
And sent none hungry from his door.’”® 


He had removed the bones of his ancestors from the Copp’s Hill 
Burial Ground to a tomb under the porch of Christ Church, and there 
at his request his own remains were interred. It is said that his end 
was hastened by grief over the death of a prisoner who had been re- 
prieved and then executed. 

Bell’s humanity which seems to us so natural and proper, raiséd 
a storm of disapproval in his time. Our worthy ancestors were but 
slowly emerging from the bull-baiting and prisoner-beating era. 

Bell was mourned by all classes in the community, neighbors, 
prisoners and court officials : 


“The Courts, the Bench, and Bar, look round, 
That pleasant BELL has lost its sound.” 


His widow, a “kind companion who sooth’d his care,” survived him 
and had a pew in the gallery after his death.’”’?° 


- ‘THis gifts to the Massachusetts Historical Society show the breadth of his in- 
terests. 
8See History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
®Bostonian Society, Publications, 2d Series, Volume 3. 
_7°I am indebted to Mrs. Samuel G. Babcock for valuable material used in 
writing this memoir. 
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Bell’s portrait,!* by John Johnston,!? at the Masonic Temple, 51 
Boylston Street, Boston, shows him at about the age of forty, with 
natural brown hair, a white stock and tie, blue coat and waistcoat with 
brass buttons, all reminiscent of a period long in the past. It is in poor 
condition and a copy by Daniel J. Strain shows detail now lost in 
the original. The face is thin, with hair brushed back from a high 
forehead, long nose, strong chin, and amiable countenance. 

Mr. Bell left a remarkable will,1® signed the day before he died 
and proved June 14th. Stephen Badlam and John Tucker were ap- 
pointed executors. To his beloved wife Ann he left the use of his real 
estate, and ordered that proceeds of the sales of all his tombs and pews 
in Christ Church, Boston, and Episcopal churches in South Boston 
and Newton, “be kept by sd Trustees for the use of said Ann Bell,” 
but after her death as a fund for the maintenance of the rector of Christ 
Church. He adds: “My Hon. Father will not think me wanting in 
affection by not making him any bequest in this will.” 

The inventory gives us a glimpse of the furnishings in his home. 
He had a painting, “Crucifix” [ion?], and framed engravings of the 
“Savior & Virgin,” “Sacraments,” “St. Peter,” the “Transfiguration,” 
and the “Saviour.” Surprising perhaps are framed engravings of Pope 
Pius VII, and “Lord Wellington.” Pius VII occupied a’ prominent 
place in political as well as ecclesiastical affairs of Europe from 1800 on, 
and in 1804 placed the imperial crown on the head of Napoleon. During 
the troubled years which followed, Napoleon and Wellington occupied 
the stage of Europe, with the pope a sufferer in the conflict. All this 
must have profoundly impressed the last years of Shubael Bell, as shown 
by these portraits in his home. 

Bell felt nothing inharmonious in being both a soldier and a Chris- 
tian. Comradeship was perhaps the dominant note in his career, and 
he belonged to many societies.’”** He loved to be among men, and 
wherever he went—on the drill field, in the church, or in the prison 
yard—ail men respected him and many regarded him with affection. 


11]t is reproduced in the Bostonian Society’s Publications, 2nd Series, Volume 
3 (Mrs. Ohl). 

12John Johnston, son of Thomas Johnston the organ builder, did the interior 
decorations in Christ Church which were not removed until the restoration in 1912. 
They have been described in detail by the architect Willard French in Potter’s 
American Monthly, December, 1881. 

13Copied for me by Mrs. Blanche C. Stockwell of Watertown. 

14He was a member of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company in 1791. 
A leading and influential member of St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons, being its 
Master for one or more years. One of the first members of the Encampment of 
Knights Templars in New England, and chosen a member of St. Andrew’s Chapter 
on January 28th, 1801, serving as its secretary from 1805 to 1808. A member 
of the Boston Episcopal Charitable Society; president of the Irish Association; 
assisted in the foundation of the Massachusetts Fire Association, 
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SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
1869-1944 


By C. Rankin Barnes* 


AN DIEGO is the birthplace of civilization on the Pacific Coast 
S of the United States, the scene of the first discovery of that coast 

by the Spanish explorers of the sixteenth century. In Septem- 
ber 1542 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator in the serv- 
ice of Spain, entered its broad bay with two small ships. “A land-locked 
and very good harbor,” he called it, and gave it the name of San Miguel. 
Again it was visited by representatives of the Spanish crown on No- 
vember 10, 1602 when Don Sebastian Viscaino sailed into the port 
and changed its name to San Diego in honor of San Diego de Alcala, a 
Spanish monk born in 1400 who died in 1463. 

Early in 1769 a Franciscan friar, Father Junipero Serra, set out 
overland from Mexico to extend the missions of his order up the coast. 
On July 16, 1769 the Mission of San Diego was dedicated and the 
village of San Diego founded. Thus the first white settlement in Cali- 
fornia was established. The first Americans to visit the little com- 
munity came in 1798. When the Spanish flag was hauled down and 
replaced by that of Mexico, on April 20, 1822, the people of San Diego 
submitted gracefully, but without enthusiasm. During the Mexican 
War the town was of obvious strategic importance because of its har- 
bor and both sides tried to hold it as a base of operations. On July 29, 
1846 American forces took possession of the town and hoisted the 
American flag over its plaza. San Diego remained in American hands 
until peace was concluded by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848, with Mexico agreeing to cede both California and New 
Mexico to the United States. Thus the little town of San Diego, 
nestling on the shores of a large harbor within 16 miles of Mexico, 
found itself a part of the United States of America. 

Meanwhile, only ten days prior to the conclusion of peace, gold 
was discovered at Sutter’s Creek, 600 miles north. In 1850 California 
was admitted into the Union. Its population was widely scattered. 
Its towns were few in number and small in size. Episcopal churches 


*Dr. Barnes is rector of the parish. Editor's Note. 
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were just being organized. Three years later there were cnly four 
congregations in the entire state: Holy Trinity Church and Grace Church 
in San Francisco, Grace Church in Sacramento, and St. John’s Church in 
Stockton. No services of the Book of Common Prayer had as yet been 
held in Los Angeles. Yet by 1853 such services were being regularly 
conducted in San Diego. 


BEGINNINGS 


The first Episcopal services in San Diego were conducted by the 
Rev. John Reynolds, who came to this country from England, a Wes- 
leyan Methodist, and afterward received Episcopal ordination.1 Com- 
ing to California from New Jersey, he was appointed by a post coun- 
cil of administration on December 31, 1850, chaplain of the United 
States Army post, located not in the town itself but six miles east at 
the Old Mission. He was one of the four clergy belonging to the 
newly formed diocese of California at its “Second Triennial Conven- 
tion” held in San Francisco in May 1853, and was elected a member 
of its standing committee. In the spring of that year he officiated for 
some time at St. John’s Church, Stockton, in the northern part of the 
state. A sketch of that parish, written in 1855, provides the dates of 
these ministrations. 


“From February 6th to June Ist, 1853, the Rev. John 
Reynolds, of San Diego, officiated in this parish.’’* 


Chaplain Reynolds was very highly regarded in Stockton and re- 
membered with appreciation. In September 1853 the San Joaquin 
Republican referred to him 


“who for some time was pastor of the Episcopal Church 
in Stockton, and was the welcome guest at every house. As 
a scholar he was admired, and as a minister of the Gospel was 
revered by every man. . . His visits to the families of his 
church were constant: his exhortation earnest, and his affa- 
bility almost proverbial. Although a professor in learning he 
was as unsophisticated as a child.”* 


The issue of San Diego’s first newspaper, the Herald, for July 9, 
1853 announced the beginning of Episcopal services: 


1Ordained deacon, August 2, 1820, by Bishop Richard Channing Moore of 
Virginia. He served parishes in Charles and Harford Counties, Maryland; Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Norristown, Pennsylvania; Kent and Sussex Counties, Dela- 
ware; and Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 

2Reprint of the Journals of the Diocese of California for the years 1850, 1853, 
1854 and 1855, pp. 100-1. 
8Quoted in San Diego Herald, Vol. 3, No. 35. October 8, 1853. 
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“DIVINE SERVICE.—It gives us the highest gratifica- 
tion to be able to state that, for the first time, we have Prot- 
estant Church service in the town of San Diego. Heretofore 
we have had only the dogma of the Roman Catholic Church 
expounded to us in Spanish by Padre Juan, and as compara- 
tively few of the American population understand that lan- 
guage, the masses have had no resort on the Sabbath for 
religious and moral instruction, and have spent the holy day in 
drinking, card-playing, billiards and other amusements. 
“These amusements will now in a measure be dispensed 
with, as the Rev. Doctor Reynolds, Chaplain U. S. Army, 
will hereafter conduct Divine Service, at the Court House, in 
Old San Diego.’’* 


Chaplain Reynolds conducted this service on Sunday, July 10, 
1853 at 3 p.m. It was the first non-Roman service ever held in the 
community of San Diego. A contemporary, the first treasurer of San 
Diego County, described the chaplain as follows: 


“T attended Dr. Reynolds’ services. 
stout man, about 60 years of age.’® 


He was a large and 


What the Herald called the “Court House” was a small brick building 
owned by the county, at the corner of the town plaza, which was burned 
down about 1870. 

Within a month residents of the town had started a subscription 
list for the erection of a church, and soon half of the necessary amount 
was promised. By September $1,500 had been subscribed and Chap- 
lain Reynolds made a steamer trip to San Francisco and raised some 
additional funds. The weekly paper was very friendly to the chaplain, 
as was illustrated by the following item: 


“The Rev. Dr. Reynolds, Chaplain U. S. Army, will 
preach at the Court House, to-morrow, (Sunday) afternoon, 
at 3 o’clock P.M. 

“The subject of his discourse will be “The proper Gov- 
ernment of the Tongue,’ and we do not believe the Doctor 
could have chosen a more appropriate one for this latitude or 
community.”7 


Apparently, however, the response to Chaplain Reynolds’ efforts 
was very meager. The community was not only small but rough. 
The Herald gave a vivid description of the situation: 

4San Diego Herald, Vol. 3, No. 22. 
5Letter of Philip Crosthwaite, quoted in The San Diego Union, March 25, 1928. 


6San Diego Herald, Vol. 3, No. 26. August 6, 1853. 
7San Diego Herald, Vol. 3, No. 36. October 15, 1853. 
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“At the Court House where is conducted the Episcopal 
form of worship, an audience of over a dozen is rarely seen; 
while the quiet due to Sunday is broken in upon by the riot- 
ing of the inebriated, and the very words of holy writ are 
drowned by the click of billiard balls and the calls for cocktails 
from the adjacent saloon.”* 


Meanwhile the General Convention, meeting in New York in the 
fall of 1853, decided that the new state of California needed a bishop. 
The House of Bishops elected the Rev. William Ingraham Kip, the 
scholarly rector of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, New York, as mis- 
sionary bishop of California and the House of Deputies confirmed the 
election. The consecration took place in Trinity Church, New York, 
on October 28th. Bishop Kip journeyed to his new field of work via 
the Isthmus of Panama, sailing north from the city of Panama on the 
steamer Golden Gate. On January 11, 1854, when three days north 
of Acapulco, this ship, a side wheeler with two engines, broke a shaft. 
This accident greatly reduced her speed and the resultant delay cut 
down her food supply. Early on January 18th the Golden Gate was 
able to make port at San Diego and took on a supply of beef. She left 
for San Francisco in the late afternoon, with only one engine and 
wheel in working order. A terrific storm arose and the ship was car- 


ried aground on Zuninga Shoals near the harbor mouth. The passen- 
gers, nearly 1,000 in number, were taken off by the steamers Goliah 
and Southerner. Bishop Kip, his wife and younger son Willie, were 
taken to the town where Don Juan Bandini, a leading citizen of that 
part of California, offered them the hospitality of his home. The 
bishop, in his later book, The Early Days of My Episcopate, gave the 
following description of the San Diego of that day: 


“San Diego is a little Spanish town of about a thousand 
inhabitants, built in a straggling style, and with a perfectly 
foreign air. The houses are mostly constructed of adobes, 
except that here and there some white painted, clapboard shop 
tells us of the occupancy of one of our countrymen. As usual, 
the town is built around a large Plaza, where the population, 
Spaniards and Indians, wrapped in their ample mantles, sun 
themselves and lounge ; and here, on Sundays, are their amuse- 
ments.””® 


Bishop Kip also included an account of the service which he held 
the following Sunday, January 22, 1854. 


8San Diego Herald, Vol. 3, No. 43. December 3, 1853. 
®The Early Days of My Episcopate, pp. 59-60. (New York, 1892.) 
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“TI was requested, by some of the residents, to hold serv- 
ice, and was, of course, happy to comply. We had the room 
used as the court-room, which is occupied by Mr. Reynolds 
in the afternoon. There was no opportunity of giving much 
notice, and service was not expected, as Mr. Reynolds is never 
here in the morning; yet there were about fifty persons present, 
including several of the army officers and their families.”’?° 


The arrangements for this service were made by Lieutenant George 
H. Derby, U. S. A., who was on duty superintending the turning of the 
San Diego River from San Diego Bay into Mission Bay. He is better 
known to posterity under his pen name, “John Phoenix.” It was this 
popular humorist, then thirty years of age, who led the responses and 
started the hymns. In speaking of this service Bishop Kip later said: 


“If I had known that the famous wit, John Phoenix, was 
the name of the stout little man sitting under the desk, and act- 
ing as clerk, I should have been afraid that he was making fun 
of me as his back was towards me.” 


Thus it happened that the first bishop of California held his first 
service within his new diocese in the little town of San Diego. Two 
days later at the cemetery, he read the burial service for a fellow passen- 
ger. The Kips remained at the Bandini home until January 26th 
when they sailed for San Francisco on the steamer Columbia. 

In his first episcopal address to the convention of the diocese of 
California, delivered in May, Bishop Kip referred to the wreck of the 
Golden Gate and his landing at San Diego: 


“Being invited next day to officiate on Sunday in the 
Court Room of the town, I was happy to avail myself of the 
opportunity, and thus performed my first service in this Dio- 
cese. The Rev. John Reynolds, Chaplain in the U. S. Army, 
whose post is at the Mission of San Diego, six miles distant, is 
accustomed to come to the tewn of San Diego in the afternoon, 
and hold service at the same place. The American popula- 
tion at present is small, though some of them show consid- 
erable interest in having the Church regularly established 
among them. As the place increases, this will be more prac- 
ticable ; but to render it effectual, a settled Missionary will be 
necessary, who can officiate on Sunday mornings, at which 
time the duties of Mr. Reynolds at the post prevent his being 
present,’’24 

Cit., p. 62 


11Reprint of the Journals of the Diocese of California for the years 1850, 1853, 
1854 and 1855, p. 57. 
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At this 1854 convention the list of diocesan clergy includes this nota- 
tion : 


“Rev. John Reynolds, Chaplain U. S. Army, and per- 
forming Missionary duty at San Diego.’’* 


Chaplain Reynolds maintained the Sunday afternoon services 
regularly until August 31, 1854, when he was discharged from the 
Army and moved to the Atlantic coast.1* Bishop Kip had hopes of 
extending these services. In his address to the diocesan convention 
of 1855 he stated: 


“During the past year the Rev. John Morgan has re- 
turned to the East. The connection of the Rev. John Rey- 
nolds with the military post at San Diego having been dis- 
solved, he has likewise returned to the Atlantic States. Al- 
though I have written to several clergymen at the East, I have - 
not yet been able to secure the services of any one as Chaplain 
at this station. To a single man, particularly, it would afford 
a desirable field of labor, as, in addition to his duties at the 
garrison, he could act as Missionary in the neighboring town 
of San Diego.”** 


THE BIRTH OF THE PARISH 


In 1867 the present San Diego was laid out by the late Alonzo E. 
Horton, who afterward came to be affectionately and universally known 
as Father Horton. The fact that he interested many San Francisco 
people in the new community may account for the fact that the diocese 
of California soon provided a missionary priest to start services of 
the Episcopal Church therein. Sent by Bishop Kip, the Rev. Sidney 
Wilbur,’® previously of the diocese of Western New York, arrived in 
San Diego in October 1868. He found that no religious services of 
any kind had as yet been held in New Town. His first announcement 
of services appeared in the weekly paper for November 7th. 


“DIVINE SERVICE—There will be Episcopal serv- 
ice, at the Government building, New Town, at 11 o’clock, 
A.M. tomorrow.”?¢ 


12Reprint of the Journals of the Diocese of California for the years 1850, 1853, 
1854 and 1855, p. 56. 

18Mr. Reynolds died in Pennsylvania, May 2, 1864. 

14Reprint of the Journals of the Diocese of California for the years 1850, 1853, 
1854 and 1855, p. 79. ' 

15Ordained deacon June 24, 1855, by Bishop Benjamin Bosworth Smith of 
Kentucky. 
16The San Diego Union, Vol. I, No. 5. November 7, 1868. 
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Fortunately a contemporary account of that first service survives. 


“The Rev. Sidney Wilbur, a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, lately arrived in our State, is now visiting 
this city, with a view of settling here, and building up a Parish. 
He comes with the warmest recommendations of the Bishop 
and Standing Committee of this Diocese, and, we most heartily 
wish him every success in his laudable undertaking. His first 
service, (and, by the way, we believe, the first religious serv- 
ice of any kind ever held in New San Diego,) was well at- 
tended last Sunday, and gave general satisfaction. Having 
secured the large hall in the old Government barracks as a 
temporary place of worship—a place of which for years, the 
owls and the bats have been the sole occupants, the reverend 
gentleman, with coat off, and sleeves rolled up, assisted by an 
Indian, hoed and scrubbed, swept, washed, and cleaned a por- 
tion of the hall, about 30 x 40 feet, and there the chaste and 
beautiful service of the Episcopal Church was celebrated ; and, 
probably will continue to be, until a suitable house of worship 
can be built. Having borrowed a melodeon, Mr. Wilbur not 
only preached, but himself played the instrument, and the 
congregational singing was delightful. This earnest spirit and 
manifest determination to succeed, provided success comes 
within the limits of the possibilities, certainly deserves the high- 
est commendation. Mr. W. designs establishing a Parish 
School, of which he will either take charge himself, or procure 
therefor a competent teacher, just as soon as he can get his 
Church fairly under way. We shall be glad to contribute our 
share to help along the good cause, and trust these efforts will 
meet with a generous response from our people.”’*7 


It is interesting to note that the melodeon referred to in this news 
item, belonging to Captain S. S. Dunnels of the New San Diego Hotel, 
now reposes in the Serra Museum, San Diego. 

Very soon after beginning regular services Mr. Wilbur wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Pacific Churchman in San Francisco, giving 
his impressions of San Diego, impressions both optimistic and realistic. 
The letter, soon reprinted in San Diego, closed as follows: 


“Considering, therefore, the bright future which is before 
the city, and the rapidity with which it is already growing, 
surely now is the day and now is the hour, with the field all 
before her, for the Apostolic Church to unfold the banner of 
her Lord here, where Satan has hitherto held undivided 
sway.’’18 


17The San Diego Union, Vol. I, No. 6. November 14, 1868. 
18] bid., Vol. I, No. 13, January 2, 1869. 
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In his authoritative history of San Diego, William E. Smythe 
describes Mr. Wilbur’s services at the barracks, stating that he 


“continued to hold services here for some time, and his 
work aroused so much interest that he was able to orgainze 
a parish early in 1869. Mr. Horton gave two lots on the 
northeast corner of Sixth and C Streets, and in May a church 
building was erected upon these lots, with money donated by 
the Episcopalians of San Francisco. This was the first church 
building of any kind in New San Diego. It now [1907] 
stands on the west side of Eighth Street, next door south of 
St. Paul’s rectory and is used as a residence. It was built with 
two stories, and while the services were held on the lower 
floor, Mr. Wilbur and his family made their home on the sec- 
ond floor.’’® 


The first baptism was conducted in the army barracks on Sunday, 
December 13, 1868, when William Daniel, the infant son of Daniel 
and Mary Ann Stewart, was received into Christ’s Church. The first 
marriage performed by Mr. Wilbur was that of Robert G. Mooney to 
Mrs. E. G. Clark, the service being held on March 3, 1869, at the resi- 
dence of Thomas Whaley, a building which still stands. The first 
burial was conducted on March 6, 1869, when the body of S. Shearer 
was laid to rest at the cemetery in Old Town. 

Although Mr. Wilbur’s work was under the immediate direction 
of Bishop Kip it soon received the financial recognition of the diocese. 
In May 1869 the report cf the diocesan missionary committee included 
this item: 


“The services also of the Rev. Mr. Talbott, of Los An- 
geles, and the Rev. Sidney Wilbur, of San Diego, have been 
informally recognized by the Committee, and its funds applied 
through the Treasurer to their support.”?° 


In the fall of 1869 the following notice appeared each week in the 
San Diego Union: 


“The Services of the Episcopal Church in San Diego 
(South) will hereafter be held, until a Church Edifice is built, 
at the residence of the Pastor, the Rev. Sidney Wilbur, on 6th 
Street between B and C. Church service at 11 a.m.; Sunday 
School 3 p.m.” 


On November 26, 1869, the congregation held a meeting and or- 
ganized itself as the parish of Holy Trinity. Its first vestrymen were 


19History of San Diego, 1542-1907, pp. 543-4. 
20Journal of the Diocese of California, 1869, p. 16. 
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the Rev. Sidney Wilbur and Messrs. Daniel Cleveland, E. D. Switzer, 
Oliver T. Ladue, J. S. Buck, C. P. Rudd, Kenneth J. Ware, G. E. 
Nottage, Daniel Stewart and John T. Hawley. Oliver T. Ladue was 
elected the first senior warden and Daniel Cleveland junior warden. 
Today the parish is the third oldest in the diocese of Los Angeles, 
being antedated by St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, founded in 
1865, and Trinity Church, Santa Barbara, organized in 1867. 

Bishop Kip made his first official visitation to the new parish in 
February 1870. Accompanied by Mrs. Kip, he left San Francisco 
by the side wheeler steamer Orizaba on February 14th and arrived in 
San Diego two days later. They were entertained at the home of Mrs. 
S. S. Culverwell and remained in the city until the 21st. The first 
confirmation service was held in Horton’s Hall on Sunday, February 
20, four persons being confirmed. The following information in re- 
gard to that service is contained in a letter to the editor of the Pacific 
Churchman, dated San Diego, February 25, 1870, and signed “X”’: 


“Mr. A. E. Horton, having generously tendered us the 
use of his new spacious hall for the occasion, (our usual place 
of worship at the clergyman’s residence not being large enough 

es to accommodate the many who would desire to witness the 

ie ceremony of the confirmation and hear the Bishop preach). 
. . . Although we had anticipated a larger congregation than 
usual, yet the gathering exceeded our expectations, the hall 

ee being completely filled. . . . In the evening the Bishop preached 

Se at Old Town in the Court-room. . . . The services hitherto 
held at the Pastor’s residence have been well attended, and the 
two Sunday Schools are in a flourishing condition numbering 
in the school of New Town 45 scholars and that of Old Town, 
twenty.’ 


Fortunately there also exists a detailed account of this visitation 
in a letter written by Bishop Kip to the editor of The Spirit of Mis- 
sions, which includes a delightful description of the San Diego of that 
day. 


“At daylight, next day, we were entering the harbor of 
San Diego. The sight of the coast recalls some old scenes. 
On my first coming to California, we were wrecked at this 
place, having gone ashore in a tornado. We spent the night 
crashing down on the shore, more than a mile from land, with 
breakers the whole distance, and expecting every time the 
steamer struck, that she would go to pieces. The second day 
after, as soon as the sea had gone down so as to allow it, we 
were taken off by the boats of two steamers which came by, 


21Pacific Churchman, Vol. IV, No. 39, p. 306. March 10, 1870. 
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a and were landed on the beach, four miles from San Diego. At 
3 that place, I spent my first ten days in California. 
" “We landed now at the wharf of a new place which has 


sprung up, called New Town. The Rev. Sidney Wilbur, our 
. Missionary here, met us at the boat. He came here fifteen 
y months ago, when there were but twenty-six houses; and now 
n there is a population of two thousand. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad will have to make some spot on this bay its terminus. 

“Mr. Wilbur, on his arrival, found scarcely any one to aid 
him. He procured a room at the U. S. Army Barracks, and 
held his Services, literally doing everything with his own 
hands. For some time past, his little congregation has met at 
his own house; but arrangements have now been made to 
hold the service in a public hall. His congregation hope, this 
summer, to erect a neat church edifice, for which a lot has been 
secured, and about two thousand dollars raised. 

“On Friday, we drove to old San Diego, four miles dis- 
tant, to visit the place of our first residence here. After the 
wreck, we were invited by Don Juan Bandini, to be his guests, 
and at his house we spent some pleasant days. Our kind old 
host has since been removed from this world, and we have met 
his scattered family in other parts of the State. His com- 
fortable one-story adobe house, built round the side of a quad- 
rangle, has been elevated by the addition of a second story, 
and is now the hotel of the place. 

“San Diego is a primitive Spanish place, founded in 
1773,?* when the first Franciscan Mission in this State was 
begun, some few miles from here. The Mission buildings are 
now entirely deserted. The town is built around the sides of 
a plaza, or square, the houses being mostly adobe, and the 
population Spanish. On their festival days, when they all 
come in from the country, it presents a lively scene, and here 
still linger the occasional exhibitions of the Sunday bull-fight. 

“The charm of this bay is its climate, which seems to me 
to be absolutely perfect. It is neither too hot or too cold. 
This is February and it seems like the bright and sunny days 
in June. There is a balminess in the air, which exceeds any- 
thing I have experienced in France or Italy. 

“On Sunday (Feb. 20), the room at the public hall was 
filled for our Service, probably nearly two hundred being pres- 
ent. Service was read by Mr. Wilbur. I baptized four chil- 
dren, preached, administered the rite of Confirmation to four 
candidates, and addressed them. After Service, I visited 
the Sunday-school, which numbers about seventy scholars, 
and addressed the children. 

“In the afternoon, we drove to old San Diego, to hold 
an evening Service. Here Mr. Wilbur occasionally officiates, 
and has a small Sunday-school, conducted by one of his con- 
gregation from New Town. Our Service was in a public 


22The bishop was in error. The correct date was 1769. 
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room. There were about forty present, which comprehended 
most of the Protestants in the place. 

“We spent the night at San Diego, returning to New 
Town next morning, and in the afternoon went on board the 
Oriflamme, to return up the coast. At our next visit, we hope 
to find a church building, giving a permancy to our organiza- 
tion.’’ 


The congregation seems to have preferred the atmosphere of 
Horton’s Hall, because for the next two months it was used regularly 
“at the usual hours—Services at 11 A.M.; Sunday School at 12% 
P.M.” 

Holy Trinity Parish was admitted into the union with the con- 
vention of the diocese of California in 1870. Curiously the Journal 
of that convention contains no specific record of such admission, al- 
though it includes the name under the heading, “Parishes of the Dio- 
cese, A.D. 1870.’’*4 

A detailed summary of the first two years of the parish’s life is 
found in a formal report made by Mr. Wilbur to Bishop Kip in May 
1870. 


“I have held services from the beginning of November, 
1868—first, at the barracks; then in a low, unfinished room 
over a tin store on Fifth street; next at the residence of the 
missionary; then at Horton’s Hall; then we went to Dun- 
ham’s Hall, and now we are about to move our tabernacle 
once more. To meet this exigency, and also provide a suit- 
able room for the Church school just established by Miss 
E. A. Deaver, a plain, unpretending hall has been erected by 
the missionary near his house, which will seat one hundred 
persons and answer our purpose for a while. We had ex- 
pected to begin the building of a church this Spring, having 
$2,600 subscribed; but the withdrawal of one subscription of 
a thousand dollars, and the hard times preventing others from 
meeting their engagements, puts it entirely out of our power. 
We must wait and struggle on. The services are well at- 
tended, but the parish is poor. It has contributed nothing as 
yet for any objects outside of its own limits ; and the missionary 
still depends for his support upon the small Sunday offerings 
and the generous aid of Trinity Church, San Francisco. 

“Soon after his arrival the missionary established service, 
and a Sunday-School also, at Old San Diego; but having all 
the work to perform himself in both places, his health failed 
him, and he was obliged to discontinue his offices at the Old 
Town. With improving health, the services there have been 
resumed. Mr. Ch. S. Hamilton, a devoted and zealous mem- 


28The Spirit of Missions, Vol. 35, pp. 260-1. May, 1870. 
24Journal of the Diocese of California, 1870, p. 5. 
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ber of the Church, has charge of the Old Town School. It 
has struggled into existence amid many difficulties; yet we 
look forward to a bright career of usefulness for this parish.”’*® 


The “plain, unpretending hall” above referred to by Mr. Wilbur was 
erected on a lot adjoining his residence, was known as “Trinity Hall,” 
and was first used for services on May 30, 1870. 

The second vestry was chosen at a parish meeting held in Dun- 
ham’s Hall on Easter Monday, April 18, 1870. Its minutes soon 
reflected marked differences of opinion between Mr. Wilbur and the 
vestrymen. It is clear from the record that Mr. Wilbur hoped to be 
elected as rector. It is equally clear that a majority of the vestry were 
unwilling to elect him. Matters came to a head at a stormy vestry 
meeting held on July Sth, the minutes of which conclude with this 
crisp item: 


“Mr. Wilbur saying this is the last time he would meet 
with the vestry called for prayer.”** 


Mr. Wilbur sailed from San Diego for San Francisco on the steamer 
Senator December 12, 1870. He was founder of the parish, but never 
its rector. 


DIFFICULT YEARS 


Some time before Mr. Wilbur’s departure, however, Bishop Kip 
sent the Rev. Ezra B. Kellogg, D.D., formerly of Cleveland, to assume 
temporary charge of the congregation. The date of his arrival can be 
approximated from the following item: 


“San Diego. Some way we have failed to note that Dr. 
Kellogg, who came to us from the east some time since, has 
for the past two months been officiating at the above place.’’*? 


It appears that Mr. Wilbur had advanced funds of his own for the 
erection of Trinity Hall, and it was some months before the matter 
was adjusted. This is revealed in a formal report made by Dr. Kellogg 
to Bishop Kip, dated San Francisco, May 4, 1871. 


“The Parish has become the sole owner of the church in 
which they worship, having, with the help of the Ladies Aid 


25Journal of the Diocese of California, 1870, p. 50. 

26Minutes of Vestry of Holy Trinity Parish, p. 15. 

27Pacific Churchman, Vol. V, No. 30, p. 4. January 5, 1871. Dr. Kellogg had 
been ordained deacon, May 18, 1821, by Bishop John Henry Hobart of New York 
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Society, raised and paid $350 for this purpose. When I left 
they were expecting to remove their church on the two lots 
which they own. These lots are near the centre of the city. 
They are now preparing for a musical concert from which they 
hope to obtain sufficient to enlarge the number of pews, build 
a vestry room, plaster the interior, and make such other im- 
provements as may be thought necessary. So far as I know, 
they are united and all seem to be harmoniously laboring for 
the prosperity of their Zion. 

“As yet they are poor as a parish, and need help for a 
time, towards the support of a pastor, but are very confident 
that if they can obtain one, they shall soon become self-support- 
ing. I hope they may find what they need, and be blessed 
beyond their expectations. 

“IT do not offer this as a Report of the Parish at San 
Diego, but simply to give such particulars concerning its pres- 
ent condition, as may be thought desirable.”** 


In April, 1871, Trinity Hall was moved to two lots nearer the 
center of the city, which Mr. Horton had in the meantime conveyed 
to the parish in exchange for those he had previously given. 
The records indicate that Dr. Kellogg’s services were very ac- 
ceptable to the parish, but the vestry felt unable to raise the necessary 
salary. At its meeting of May 4th 


“It was ordered that the Jr. Warden be instructed to 
write to Dr. Kellogg informing him of our inability to raise 
sufficient means to extend a call to him to the Rectorship of 
this Parish.”?° 


At the same meeting the vestry elected as rector “for one year 
from the date of his arrival at San Diego, at a salary of $400 per annum” 
the Rev. William Leacock of New Orleans. 
Church matters were apparently handled on a very informal basis 
in those days. This is revealed in a news item appearing that winter. 


“THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH.—On Sunday last the 
Rev. Dr. Bowles, formerly of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, ar- 
rived in our city to take charge of the Episcopal church. The 
Doctor held service in the morning and delivered a short 
sermon. The people of the congregation were both surprised 
and gratified at the arrival of Mr. Bowles, as he was entirely 
unexpected. It is to be hoped that the members of the church 
will hereafter attend service regularly and reorganize the now 
scattered congrgation.’’*° 
28Journal of the Diocese of California, 1871, pp. 70-1. 


29Minutes of Vestry of Holy Trinity Parish, p. 42. 
80The San Diego Union, Vol. IV, No. 10. December 14, 1871. 
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On January 12, 1872, the vestry elected the Rev. J. H. Bowles as rector 
at a salary of $400 per annum, but he served for less than two months. 
The only explanation appears in the local paper: 


“LAY READING AT THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
—In consequence of the continued illness of the Rev. Mr. 
Bowles, lay reading will be substituted for the regular service 
at the Episcopal church this morning.”’** 


Because of the brevity of Mr. Bowles’ tenure his name is not included 
in any list of rectors. 

By this time the vestry had become completely discouraged. Meet- 
ing on April 2, 1872, it instructed its secretary 


“to write Bishop Kip stating that in the present unsettled 
state of things in San Diego, the Vestry do not feel warranted 
in promising any definite amount toward the support of a 
clergyman.’’*? 


In July “the sexton’s office was discontinued.” 

On October 1, 1872, the vestry called the Rev. Hobart Chet- 
wood,** who for the previous 13 years had been rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Newburgh, New York, to become rector “at an annual salary 
of seven hundred dollars, gold coin.” Mr. Chetwood was willing to 
conduct services of the parish, but did not formally accept the rector- 
ship until the next year. He thereupon became the first rector of Holy 
Trinity Church. 

In 1873 the parish for the first time elected delegates to the annnual 
convention of the diocese of California, held in San Francisco. To 
attend such a meeting, however, demanded a long steamer trip and 
none of the five delegates attended. The next year the Church of the 
Holy Trinity sent its first delegates to a diocesan convention, J. P. 
Crowell, D. D. S., and R. D. Case. 

One of the few accurate descriptions of the life of the young parish 
is contained in an enthusiastic letter to the editor of the Pacific Church- 
man, dated San Diego, February 3, 1874, and signed “Dent.” 


“The church here is alive. The Rector, the Rev. H. 
Chetwood came here on a visit some fifteen months since, and 
by invitation preached the first Sunday morning to about a 
dozen people. The parish was rapidly going to the bad. In 
81The San Diego Daily Union, Vol. 2, No. 299. March 3, 1872. 
32Minutes of Vestry of Holy Trinity Parish, p. 59. 
83Born in 1830 in Elizabethtown, New Jersey. Educated at Burlington College, 
Burlington, N. J., B.A., 1851; M.A., 1862. Ordained deacon 1855, priest 1856, both 
by Bishop G. W. Doane. 
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former times they had raised three hundred or four hundred 
dollars, and with three hundred more from the missionary 
funds of the church, the parish had struggled its weary way 
along. The building, which looks like a country schoolhouse 
on the outside, is rather churchly within, having its recess 
chancel and goodly appointments, chiefly introduced by the 
present parson. The font, the reading stall, the carpet, and 
what is most worthy of mention, the beautiful and solid Com- 
munion Service, are improvements. Last Sunday the church 
seating, say one hundred fifty, was well filled. Twenty-six 
communicants waited for the Blessed Feast. The Sunday- 
school has grown in like manner from thirty to one hundred. 
The parish is self-supporting now, and gives its Rector $1,000 
per year, and contributes over and beyond to missions at home 
and abroad. Here is a church that was just ready to go to 
ruin fifteen months ago, and mark the result. Let honor be- 
long to whom it is justly due, and a work of self-sacrifice be 
spoken of among churchmen. Could you see the love and devo- 
tion of the people here, the pastor known and knowing all, the 
great promise of the future in a town conceded to be one of 
the most promising on the coast, you would not think the 
modest assertion, that Parson Chetwood was the right man in 
the right place, too much to say. The time is not far distant 
when a new church must be built, and if San Diego be some- 
thing more than a city of great expectations, the new church 
ought to be as fine as any on the coast.’’** 


During the rectorship of Mr. Chetwood came San Diego's first 
great boom, occasioned by the announcemnt of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway that it intended to make the city the western terminal of a 
transcontinental railroad. For a community with no rail connections 
this meant great excitement. Thomas L. Nesmith, senior warden of 
Trinity from 1871 to 1877, was chairman of the Committee of Forty 
which conducted negotiations with the road. At the parish meeting 
held on Easter Monday, 1874, James A. Evans, chief engineer of the 
California division, was elected as junior warden. But the plans for 
the railroad collapsed and San Diego’s population dwindled. 

In May, 1874, however, the vestry of Trinity Church purchased 
for $500 an organ which remained in use for the next dozen years. 
The church property was valued at about $2,750. An ante-room or 
vestibule was added to the church in July 1875. 

That Mr. Chetwood was also appreciated by his colleagues through- 
out the state is indicated by the fact that he was elected to represent 
the diocese of California as a deputy to the General Convention of 
1874. He resigned the rectorship of the parish as of February 28, 


84Pacific Churchman, Vol. VIII, No. 35, p. 1. February 12, 1874. 
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1876, but continued to officiate until May Ist.** In the fall of that 
year he became rector of Trinity Church, Santa Barbara. *¢ 

The second rector of Holy Trinity Church was the Rev. Henry 
Jay Camp,*? who, on June 5, 1876, because of ill health, had resigned 
the rectorship of St. Philip’s Church, Circleville, Ohio, which he had 
held for four years. Accompanied by his wife and family he arrived 
in San Diego on October 31, 1876. He served as rector from that date 
until May 4, 1881, when he resigned because of ill health. Little de- 
tail survives as to his rectorship.** 


THE MOTHER OF MISSIONS 


The Rev. Henry Bond Restarick,*® a newly ordained priest, came 
from Muscatine, Iowa, to be the third rector of the parish on July 12, 
1882. His salary was to be $600 per annum from the parish plus $300 
per annum from the diocese of California. In his later memoirs he 
thus recalled the community situation: 


“San Diego, when I arrived in 1882, was a dead town. 
It had a population of about two thousand people and at the 
intersection of the principal streets, three of the four store 
buildings were empty. In the back country there were sheep 
and cattle ranches and wheat farms. Supplying these and 
shipping their produce constituted the business of the place. 
An old side wheeler made the trip to San Francisco and way 
ports once a week and steamer day was an event that inter- 
ested all.’*° 


The condition of the parish he described as follows: 


“The little church which I found in San Diego was a small 
frame building situated on a bare unfenced lot on the southeast 
corner of 4th and C Streets. If crowded it would hold a hun- 
dred people. The congregation had been without a rector for 
some time and at the first communion service I held, there 
were seven communicants, six women and one man.’’** 


85Journal of the Diocese of California, 1876, p. 66. 

86Mr. Chetwood died September 11, 1906. 

87Born February 13, 1843, on a farm near Medina, Ohio. Educated at Ken- 
yon College, Gambier, Ohio, B.A., 1869; M.A., 1872. Ordained deacon 1872, priest 
1873, both by Bishop Bedell. 

388Mr. Camp died in Anaheim, California, February 23, 1916. 

39Born December 26, 1854, in Holcombe, Somersetshire, England. Educated 
at Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa, B.A., 1881. Ordained deacon 1881, priest 
1882, both by Bishop William Stevens Perry. 

40M y Personal Recollections, p. 160. 

41] bid., pp. 162-3. 
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The man referred to was Kenneth J. Ware, one of the founders 
of the parish in 1869, who with his wife Mary was thereafter prepared 
for confirmation by Mr. Wilbur. Mr. Ware was a consistently loyal 
parishioner and served as a vestryman for many years. His daughter, 
Mrs. Sarah Ware Stephens, is still a member of the parish. Another 
daughter, Mrs. Kate Ware Osborn, is the wife of the Rev. John B. 
Osborn of San Diego. The Ware family is the only link between the 
parish of 1869 and that of 1944. 

Inasmuch as Trinity Church did not possess a rectory, Mr. Res- 
tarick left his young bride in Iowa until he could arrange for proper 
quarters, which he accomplished in November 1882. 


“T rented a small furnished house at 12th and A at 
twenty dollars a month. The good women of the parish filled 
it with provisions and on the night of my wife’s arrival, they 
had a supper on the stove all ready to be served. When we 
drove up to the front door in the old bus which met the trains, 
the ladies tactfully went out at the back door and left us alone 
together.”’** 


The assets of the little parish were pathetically meager. The rec- 
tor’s report to the bishop for 1883 included the following data: 


“Property-Land valued at $500; Church Building valued 
at $300; other property valued at $300.’’** 


Bishop Kip, however, appreciated the new leader of Holy Trinity 
Church. In his address to the diocesan convention he stated: 


“The success of Mr. Restarick at this Mission Station 
has been remarkable. The parish was perfectly dead when 
he entered on his duties last July. In less than a year he 
has infused life into it and made it a flourishing parish.’’** 


In February 1883 the vestry voted to begin a building fund for 
a rectory. It was actually started, however, by the gift of a $20 gold 
piece in the Easter offering. The first plan was to build a rectory 
next to the church, but this was abandoned, and in the spring of 1884 
a house and lot seven blocks distant were purchased for $1,800. For 
the first time the parish owned a rectory. 

About this time the parish, for reasons which remain hidden, be- 
came dissatisfied with its name and requested permission from the 
diocese to change it. The first rector of the parish supported this 
request in convention. 


42M y Personal Recollections, p. 165. 
48Journal of the Diocese of California, 1883, p. 76. 
44] bid., p. 33. 
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“The Rev. H. Chetwood offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That permission be and is hereby granted to 
the parish of Holy Trinity, San Diego, to change the name 
of said parish to St. Paul’s Church, San Diego.’’* 


The report of the secretary of the diocesan board of missions for 1886 
recorded the parish’s growth, although curiously retaining the older 
name : 


“Holy Trinity, San Diego, which, in 1881 reported 
twenty communicants; while this year it reports ninety-four ; 
it has a church and rectory paid for, and $2,000 towards the 
erection of a new church.’’*¢ 


At the same convention the parish relinquished all aid from the board 
of missions. On January 22, 1887, fresh articles of incorporation were 
filed under the name, ‘Parish of St. Paul.” 

It was the general opinion in the parish that its location was not 
suitable for a new church, and on July 10, 1886, the vestry authorized 
the purchase of two lots on a corner four blocks distant for $5,000. 
On July 21st the rectory and lot were sold for $4,000 and on August 
6th the church and lot were sold for $10,000. 

Plans for the new church and an adjoining rectory, both of wood, 
were drawn by Wilcox and Johnson, architects of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. On December 15, 1886, a building contract was let, the stipu- 
lated price being $7,750 for the church and $3,650 for the rectory. 
The last service in the “old church” was held on Good Friday, 1887. 


“That night the work of removing the seats began, and 
on Saturday strenuous efforts were made to clear out the new 
building, to tack cloth on the unglazed windows, and to put 
in seats made of the old pews and planks resting on empty 
coal oil boxes.”*? 


The new church was opened for services Easter Day, April 10, 
1887. In his memoirs the rector later stated: 


“At the opening service, we introduced a surpliced choir 
of men and boys, an innovation which offended a few old 
conservatives but which greatly aided in the growth of the 
parish.”’48 


*5Journal of the Diocese of California, 1885, pp. 27-8 
46] bid., 1886, p. 59. 


47Registers of St. Paul’s Church, San Diego, Vol. 2, p. 12. 
48My Personal Recollections, p. 176. 
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The weekly celebration of the Holy Eucharist was inaugurated at this 
time. 


“In the church was placed the first pipe organ ever 
brought to the city.’’** 


It was a two-manual instrument built by Hook and Hastings, of Bos- 
ton, and cost $2,200. The debt remaining on the completion of the 
church was $6,500. The parish had 137 communicants at that time. 
During the year the renting of pews was inaugurated. 

The rectorship of Mr. Restarick was particularly noted for its 
missionary spirit. At one time he wrote of himself: 


“In regard to the mission work of the parish, the Rev. 
H. B. Restarick had always considered that the whole county 
was under his charge, since St. Paul’s was the only parish 
in it.’’°° 


In July 1886 Mr. Restarick held the first service in National City, 
lying just south of San Diego, where some years before a civil corpo- 
ration had been formed to hold certain lots deeded to the Rev. Sidney 
Wilbur for church purposes. That first service was a celebration of 
Holy Communion with seven persons present. A mission was formed 
under the name of St. Matthew’s. In 1887 the original lots were sold 
and with the proceeds a church and rectory were erected on other lots 
which had been given. St. Matthew’s became an independent parish 
the next year. Today its altar cross carries this inscription: “A gift 
from St. Paul’s Guild, San Diego. In token of brotherly love in the 
one body of Christ.” 

At that time Coronado was a part of the city of San Diego. In 
February 1888 Mr. Restarick met with the Church people of Coronado 
and formed St. Barnabas’ Guild. In July of that year he organized 
St. Peter’s Mission, and arranged for the conduct of services. Later 
this mission developed into Christ Church, organized as a parish in 
1897. 

In August 1888 Mr. Restarick founded St. James’ Mission in 
the southeastern part of San Diego. For a time afternoon services 
were held in a Congregational church, and later in a rented hall. The 
vestry of St. Paul’s purchased lots for St. James’ in January 1891, and 
then started a building fund. Construction of a building was begun 
in October and the chapel was opened with a celebration of Holy Com- 


49The Golden Era, Vol. XXVIII, No. 12. December 1889. 
50Manuscript book in archives of St. Paul’s Church, dated 1890. 
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munion on Christmas Day. The project involved an expenditure by 
the parish of about $2,500. 

On Good Friday, 1891, Mr. Restarick inaugurated the “Three 
Hour Service” which has been held annually ever since. The follow- 
ing year a marble font, costing $242, was presented to the parish by 
its Sunday school. The junior altar chapter also presented a hand- 
some altar rail, made of oak and brass. Both of these gifts are still 
in use. 

As noted above the parish had been in union with the convention 
of the diocese of California since 1870, although the action by which 
this was accomplished was hazy. Curiously parishes in other parts 
of the state were in similar situations. The matter was regularized by 
the diocesan convention of 1891 through the following resolution : 


“Whereas: Certain Parishes and Missions,—to wit, St. 
Mark’s, Berkeley; . . . St. Paul’s, San Diego; . . . and St. 
John’s Mission, Wilmington,—have been represented for 
years in this Convention, while there seems to be no record of 
their formal admission into union with the Convention, 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Those Parishes and Missions before 
named be admitted into union with the Convention.”® 


One of the young men singing in the choir the day the new St. 
Paul’s was opened was William Manning, son of two active parish- 
ioners, Mr. and Mrs. John Manning. He became a candidate for 
holy orders from St. Paul’s and went to the University of the South 
for his education. He was ordained deacon in Tennessee, but re- 
turned to his home parish for ordination to the priesthood. In the 
report of the Right Rev. William Ford Nichols, D.D., bishop co- 
adjutor of California, to the diocesan convention of 1892 appears this 
item : 


“December 12, 1891. A.M., in St. Paul’s, San Diego, 
ordained the Rev. William Thomas Manning to the priest- 
hood, celebrated the Holy Communion and preached.—The 
Rev. H. B. Restarick presented the candidate.’”’*? 


Since 1921 this son of St. Paul’s has been the bishop of New York. 

A great factor in maintaining the parochial missions and in creat- 
ing new ones was the lay-readers’ association. This consisted of nine 
laymen, regularly trained by the rector, licensed as lay readers, and 
pledged to go out each Sunday to hold services as directed. In 1892 


51Journal of the Diocese of California, 1891, p. 21. 
52I bid, 1892, p. 59. 
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there were seven missions served by St. Paul’s. That same year 
Bishop Nichols came from San Francisco to preach the sermon on the 
occasion of Mr. Restarick’s tenth anniversary as rector and asked 
him to write a book on lay readers. The result was Mr. Restarick’s 
first book, “Lay Readers, Their History, Organization and Work,” 
published by Whittaker in 1894. Although the rector received no 
financial aid from the diocese for this church extension he was accorded 
official recognition thereof. The diocesan clergy list for 1894 included 
this item: 


“H. B. Restarick, in charge of Missions in Lower San 
Diego County, and Rector St. Paul’s, San Diego.”** 


The same listing appeared the next year.** 

For some time services were conducted in various parts of the 
El Cajon Valley, 15 miles east of San Diego. In June 1894 Mr. Res- 
tarick organized St. John’s Mission, Bostonia, at one end of this val- 
ley. Lots were secured and a church was erected and opened in the 
summer of 1895. The vestry deeded this property, free of all debt, 
to the diocese of Los Angeles in 1898. 

On April 9, 1896, Mr. Restarick and his assistant, the Rev. Alfred 
Fletcher, made a survey of the northern part of San Diego with the 
idea of starting another mission. At first services were held in the 
University Heights School. That fall a Sunday school was opened 
in a private residence. On All Saints’ Day, 1897, All Saints’ Mission 
was organized. A small chapel was erected on a leased lot. Then a 
corner lot was purchased. In 1899 the chapel was moved to this lot, 
and the following year doubled in size. An additional lot was pur- 
chased in April 1901. 

Mr. Restarick represented the diocese of California as a deputy 
to the General Conventions of 1892 and 1895. The latter authorized 
the formation of the diocese of Los Angeles and this was accomplished 
ai a prinuar y cuouveition held in Los Auyeies on December 3, 1895. 
The new diocese also gave official recognition to Mr. Restarick’s pol- 
icy of developing missions in and around San Diego because each 
volume of its Journal from 1896—the first annual convention—until 
1902 listed him as “Rector of St. Paul’s Church, San Diego, and in 
charge of Missions in Southern San Diego County.” But in each 
case the work was definitely linked to the mother parish, the clergy 
in charge of the missions being officially listed as assistants at St. 


88Journal of the Diocese of California, 1894, p. 7. 
54Ibid., 1895, p. 7. 
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Paul’s. No other parish in the diocese had such a program of church 
extension. The extent of it in 1897 was impressive: “Parochial Mis- 
sions, 7—St. James’, San Diego; St. Mark’s, So. San Diego; St. 
John’s, Bostonia; La Mesa; Witch Creek; Grantville; Upper Fifth 
Street, San Diego.”** Three years later the parish reported to the 
diocese the beginning of services at La Jolla, in the extreme northern 
section of the city.°* After a while these led to the formation of St. 
James’ Mission, from which emerged the present parish of St. James’- 
by-the-Sea. 

The life of the mother parish went busily on. In 1897 the use of 
linen eucharistic vestments was begun, and has continued ever since. 
A rector’s study and choir rooms were added to the church later that 
year, at the cost of $650. The diocese of Los Angeles created four 
archdeaconries in 1899, and Mr. Restarick served as archdeacon of 
San Diego from then until 1902. He also represented the diocese of 
Los Angeles as a deputy to the General Conventions of 1898 and 1901. 
Farly in 1902 a debt of $2,000, carried since the erection of the church 
in 1887, was paid off, and on March 9, 1902 the church was conse- 
crated by the Right Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, D.D., bishop of Los 
Angeles, who also preachd the sermon. 

At a special meeting of the House of Bishops held April 17, 1902, 
Mr. Restarick was elected, on the first ballot, as the first American 
bishop of Honolulu. He accepted the election and on July 2, 1902 
was consecrated in St. Paui’s Church. His consecrators were the Right 
Rey. William Ford Nichols, bishop of California; the Right Rev. 
Thomas Augustus Jaggar, bishop of Southern Ohio; the Right Rev. 
John Mills Kendrick, bishop of Arizona; and the Right Rev. Joseph 
Horsfall Johnson, bishop of Los Angeles. This was the first time 
that a bishop had ever been consecrated within the diocese of Los 
Angeles. Bishop Restarick’s resignation as rector took effect July 
15th.°? 

From July 26th until December 31, 1902, the Rev. Albert L. Hall, 
who had just been ordained priest, served as locum tenens. 


INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


During the winter of 1901-2 the Rev. Charles L. Barnes,** on 
leave of absence from his rectorship of Trinity Church, Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, had been in San Diego as acting vicar of the parochial mission 


55Journal of the Diocese of Los Angeles, 1897, p. 89. 

56 bid., 1900, p. 97. 

57Rishop Restarick resigned in 1920. He died in Honolulu December 8, 1933. 

58Born April 13, 1864, at Waukesha, Wisconsin. Educated at Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton, Wisconsin, B.A., 1887. Ordained deacon 1894, priest 1895, both 
by Bishop Nicholson. 
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of All Saints’. As such, for instance, he had taken part in the con- 
secration of St. Paul’s on March 9, 1902, but soon thereafter returned 
to his parish in Wisconsin. He was, of course, well known to St. 
Paul’s vestrymen, who on October 20, 1902, elected him to succeed 
Bishop Restarick. He took office as the fourth rector of the parish 
January 1, 1903. During the early part of his rectorship the church 
was twice enlarged, first to the west and later to the south. While 
these changes destroyed the cruciform shape of the building, they in- 
creased its seating capacity about fifty per cent. 

On December 6, 1902, representatives of St. James’ Mission had 
appeared before the vestry with a formal petition to sever its connection 
with the parish and become a mission of the diocese of Los Angeles. 
This request was agreed to by the vestry on October 7, 1903. The 
mission was formally accepted by Bishop Johnson on January 18, 1904, 
and the next day was by him consecrated free of all debt. Title to the 
property passed from the parish to the diocese the following month. 

Up until this time St. Paul’s Church had been lighted by gas and 
its organ pumped by hand. One of the sexton’s duties was to sit in- 
side the organ during divine service and to pump the bellows when 
signalled by the organist. Suspended from the ceiling—one in the 
chancel and three in the nave—were a series of brilliantly colored 
“candelabra” ending in many gas jets. There were also “Welsbach 
burners” on the pillars of the nave. A great step forward came on 
May 4, 1904, when the vestry appointed a committee 


“to investigate the cost of putting electric lights in the church, 
and also to pump the organ.”’5® 


The siiygesled tprovements were made and the “candelabra” dis- 
appeared. 

Relatively few naval vessels visited San Diego in those days, but 
in July 1905 there steamed into its harbor the U.S.S. Bennington, 
the gunboat used when the United States took possession of Wake 
Island in 1899. While lying at anchor on the morning of July 21st 
her boilers blew up. The explosion and escaping steam killed or in- 
jured more than half the crew. At that time Captain John L. Sehon, 
U.S.A. retired, was treasurer of St. Paul’s and mayor of San Diego. 
He was quickly on the scene and organized the work of rescue and 
relief. The funeral of the victims was held two days later. There were 
no chaplains of either the Navy or the Army stationed in the city. 
Mr. Barnes was in Europe at the time, and his assistant, the Rev. 
J. A. M. Richey, was asked to conduct the mass burial of 47 men at 


59Minutes of Vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Vol. 2, p. 257. 
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the Fort Rosecrans National Cemetery on Point Loma. After listing 
their names and ratings Mr. Richey made the following entry in the 
parish records: 


“United States Ship Bennington in San Diego Harbor. 
Ship was blown up Friday morning at 10:30, July 21st, 1905. 
Burial took place at Fort Rosecrans at 4 o’clock Sunday after- 
noon. The full Burial Office was said, after which the Roman 
Priest said a short office.’’® 


The tall granite shaft at the National Cemetery is the government’s 
memorial to these men. 

For some time the officers of All Saints’ Chapel had been request- 
ing the St. Paul’s vestry to be allowed to sever its connection with the 
mother parish and become a diocesan mission. The vestry, however, 
felt that whereas the two church plants—being two miles apart— 
were not too close for a parish church and one of its own chapels, they 
were too close for two parish churches. After considerable argument 
and some controversy between the two boards, especially as to parish 
boundaries, the standing committee of the diocese, on September 10, 
1906, gave consent to the erection of All Saints’ Mission into All 
Saints’ Parish, 

Meanwhile the vicinity of St. Paul’s Church, once residential, was 
being crowded with business. Accordingly a large rectory was built 
on a newly acquired property in 1908, at a cost of $7,500. The old 
rectory was then remodelled for use as a parish house. Mr. Barnes 
represented the diocese of Los Angeles as a deputy to the General 
Conventions of 1913, 1916, 1919 and 1922. 

The two-manual pipe organ which had been installed when the 
church was erected served well for almost 30 years, but eventually 
came to be regarded as inadequate. In 1915 an excellent three-manual 
organ was installed, in which some of the outstanding stops from the 
old instrument were retained. 

During World War I the parish faced a new challenge because 
of the nearness of Camp Kearny, training center of the 40th Division, 
U.S.A., the building of the marine corps base and the development 
of Rockwell Field for army aircraft. Mr. Barnes was appointed chair- 
man of the diocesan war commission. 

Growth of parochial activity necessitated the provision of some 
assistance to the rector. On November 1, 1922, Miss Gertrude True 
was employed as rector’s secretary and young people’s advisor. She 
has occupied this dual position ever since and has made a unique place 
for herself in the affections of the parishioners. 


60Registers of St. Paul’s Church, San Diego, Vol. 3, pp. 540-1. 
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For a long time there had been growing a conviction in the minds 
of the vestry that the development of the parish demanded the acquisi- 
tion of a new church site. Beginning in 1919 surveys were made and 
a site purchased on Nutmeg Street between Fifth Avenue and Sixth 
Avenue, facing Balboa Park. Later this was enlarged by the purchase 
of an additional 100 feet frontage on Fifth Avenue. The vestry en- 
gaged Froman, Robb and Little, the architects who designed the Na- 
tional Cathedral in Washington, D. C., to plan an entire new church 
plant. 

The year 1927 was largely devoted to the raising of $65,000 to 
finance the first unit of this plant, a three-story parish house of re- 
inforced concrete. The success of this effort was the more remarkable 
since the largest single gift was $1,500. Mr. Barnes broke ground 
for the new building on the 25th anniversary of his rectorship, Jan- 
uary 3, 1928. The spirit in which the parish undertook this project is 
clearly indicated by an address which the Hon. Charles C. Haines, 
judge of the superior court of San Diego County and a member of 
the vestry made on that occasion. He said: 


“Beginning, then, in a modest way today, we are here 
commencing the erection of the first unit of a group of build- 
ings, which, we are quite conscious, it will require not only 
years but decades to complete, but which—built so fast and 
only so fast as our means shall warrant—are intended to be 
monumental in their character; of a sort, indeed, to exemplify 
in enduring form the aspirations and the faith of our people.” 


The massive building was dedicated on December 30, 1928. With its 
furnishings it represented an expenditure of about $80,000. 

During the 1920’s the annual every member canvass of the parish 
became increasingly successful. The renting of pews seemed decreas- 
ingly desirable. On October 10, 1927 the vestry voted “that without 
prejudice to the present holders of rented pews, no more pews in 
church be rented.” Thus began the elimination of pew rentals, finally 
accomplished in 1941. 

Soon after Mr. Barnés became rector in 1903 the diocese of Los 
Angeles changed the four archdeaconries to convocations. Mr. Barnes 
was thereupon elected rural dean and served as such for four years. 
Tn 1909 he was again elected to the post and held it until he declined 
further election in 1940. 

As his rectorship lengthened beyond three decades Mr. Barnes 
became the dean of all San Diego clergymen. His alma mater, Law- 
rence College, gave him the honorary degree of doctor of divinity in 


61The San Diego Union, January 4, 1928. 
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1934. Dr. Barnes resigned as rector to take effect January 15, 1936, 
and was thereupon elected rector emeritus.® 

To fill the vacancy in the rectorship the vestry, on January 11, 
1936, elected the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, eldest son of the fourth 
rector, who for the previous five years had been executive secretary 
of the department of Christian Social Service of the National Council. 
Back in 1902, as one of the six choir boys of All Saints’ Chapel, he 
had been present at the consecration of the church. He had been a 
candidate for holy orders from the parish and Bishop Johnson had 
ordained him deacon in 1915 and priest in 1916, both in St. Paul’s 
Church. He accepted the election and took office as the fifth rector 
of the parish on March 15, 1936. He was instituted by the Right Rev. 
W. Bertrand Stevens, D.D., bishop of Los Angeles, on Sunday, March 
22. The following year Bishop Stevens appointed him an honorary 
canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles. 

When Canon Barnes became rector he found the parish unencum- 
bered by any mortgages on the properties, but owing $6,175 to various 
parish funds and organizations. The last of these obligations was paid 
off on Christmas Day, 1939. Since then St. Paul’s has been free from 
all debt. 

The years of his rectorship have witnessed the industrialization of 
San Diego. In addition to being a naval base and a marine base it 
has become a great center for aircraft manufacture. “The geraniums 
have lost out to the smokestacks.” The sleepy little border town, which 
once was an old people’s paradise, has grown to a population of 390,000 
with a preponderance of young people. Being the church closest to 
the business center, St. Paul’s has increasingly become a “down town 
church.” To meet the changed situation the parish has added a full- 
time curate and a part-time parish visitor to its staff. Despite all dis- 
couragements the parish maintains Sunday evening services through- 
out the year. 

On November 26, 1944, St. Paul’s celebrated the 75th anni- 
versary of its organization as a parish. It now has over 1,000 com- 
municants. Its church building, the oldest in San Diego, is sur- 
rounded by parking meters. The parish hopes that with the coming 
of peace it may be able to proceed on its plan to erect the new St. 
Paul’s. For this project it already holds a magnificent site, with its 
narish house already completed, an unrestricted building fund of $10,- 
0). funds for designated memorials amounting to $10,000 and a jubilee 
fund of over $20,000 in United States War Bonds. The exact time for 
buildine the proposed $300,000 structure will depend on the sale of 
the downtown property. 


62Dr. Barnes died in San Diego, November 24, 1941. 
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The Church and the Papacy: A Historical Study, by Trevor Gervase 
Jalland, New York. Morehouse-Gorham Company. 1944. xi, 568 
pages. $7.50. 


In this volume, the Bampton Lectures for 1942, Dr. Jalland’s pur- 
pose is partly historical, partly theological. From the former stand- 
point the last half century has seen such immense strides in historical 
and textual criticism that the time is certainly ripe for their evaluation 
in a continued treatise. And this work, for the most part, Dr. Jalland 
has done excellently ; his book rests on an immense amount of detailed 
research and he has had the help of many expert scholars, so that what 
he sets down as ascertainable objective fact is usually trustworthy and 
always demands respectful attention. But the theological purpose is 
never forgotten. In a united Christianity the place of the Papacy is a 
burning question. If union is ever to be achieved, will it come by a 
surrender or diminution of papal claims? Or must it come through 
a recognition of the justice of those claims by those who now re- 
sist them? To Dr. Jalland the first alternative is unthinkable and the 
second alone is possible and he writes to give this alternative his support, 
to tell the story of the Papacy not only as an historian but also as an 
apologist. 

Not, to be sure, as a blind apologist; time and time again, above 
all as regards papal aspirations for temporal power, he is ready with 
unsparing condemnation. And, of course, much that he approves is 
nowadays approved by most Christians of every standpoint; while there 
have been bad popes there have been many good popes, some of them 
true saints. But in the crucial events on which the more sober contro- 
versy turns Dr. Jalland regularly appears as the apologist. In the 
Athanasius-Liberius controversy, for instance, Dr. Jalland asks us to 
“reflect whether Liberius may not have had some fresh justification, 
about the details of which we are now ignorant, for regarding Athanasius 
as an intransigent disturber of the peace of Church and State alike” 
(page 227). In other words, may not an excuse for Liberius be found 
in some occurrence for which there is admittedly no evidence of any sort? 
Or, again, in the matter of Henry VIII’s divorce Dr. Jalland (page 444) 
thinks it is “likely” that Clement’s hesitation was due to a conscientious 
conviction that he could not grant the dispensation—a conviction, how- 
ever, to which he was very careful to give no utterance. 

The apologetic is most determined in the first chapter that deals with 
the New Testament evidence. And here likewise the technical scholar- 
ship is weakest, for Dr. Jalland moves in the New Testament world 
of a generation ago, with Harnack and Loisy as his opponents. Nor 
is his appeal to the authority of C. H. Turner helpful, for this superb 
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patristic scholar was in no sense of the word a specialist in the earlier 
period. So, while, for instance, Dr. Jalland shows that he is aware that 
the “Thou art Peter” passage is widely ranked as non-dominical, he 
shows equally that he is not aware of the real arguments for this opinion ; 
his counter-argument really does not amount to much more than asking, 


“After all may it not be true that... ?” 
Burton Scott EASTON. 


John Drury, by J. Minton Batten. The University of Chicago Press. 
222 pp. Price, $2.50. 


There has appeared of late a renewed interest in the study of six- 
teenth and seventeenth century England. Policies in state and church, 
men at home or abroad, politicians and churchmen, warriors and diplo- 
mats, merchants and travellers have been brought to mind and interest 
again by a series of brilliant monographs, not a few of them from Ameri- 
can historians. The present volume is among the more technical of 
such contributions. Its subject, John Drury, may not have played a 
successful and so a great role in the drama of the seventeenth century ; 
but at least he was for more than fifty years never off the stage, always 
frantically busy up and down Europe over the cause to which he gave 
his life—the unity of the Churches. If sacrifice and devotion, a burn- 
ing faith and unfailing optimism are criteria then he deserves richly 
that his name and career should be recalled today. He is at once an 
inspiration and a warning for the many who have so keenly at heart 
the same great cause. 

After the usual and necessary introductory material has been pre- 
sented, the present study treats of Drury’s activities in three periods. 
The first covers the time when he was a priest of the Church of England, 
a court chaplain on the continent and supposedly a representative, some 
thought a tool, of Charles I and Archbishop Laud. The middle and 
great period came when the Stuart regime was gone and Drury was the 
trusted emissary of Cromwell and persona grata with the Swedish king 
Gustavus Adolphus. Professor Batten thinks that had these two 
great statesmen lived there would have been lasting fruits to Drury’s 
herculean labors. Not all would agree in this judgment, for the story 
makes it abundantly clear that this utterly devoted, unwearyingly active 
and incredibly optimistic man was never really trusted nor accepted by 
the clergy in any of the Protestant communions. The third period came 
when the Stuarts and the Anglican establishment had been restored and 
John Drury was ecclesiastically and diplomatically a ruined and dis- 
credited man, once more an exile on the continent. There was, how- 
ever, no lessening of his zeal nor his labors. His hopes, too, were hardly 
dimmed, while his vision or ambition expanded to include in the end, 
not only the Protestant bodies but also the Roman Church. Mildly 
Erastian only and almost completely tolerant he was a remarkable man— 
one born out of due season. 

The stirring events of these more than fifty years and the com- 
plicated threads which connect them Professor Batten has set before 
his readers with a simplicity, a clarity and a vividness which make his 
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book a joy to read. The mass of letters and documents which Drury 
left behind him was immense and these have been dealt with in keen- 
ness of perception and fairness of judgment. For the student of the 
seventeenth century not the least valuable contribution of the book is 
its admirable bibliography and thorough documentation. There can be 
no question but that those who are interested in this foremost of re- 
ligious problems—the unity of Christendom—will be greatly aided by 
this study of the seemingly endless conferences and councils recorded 
by Drury as he made his indefatigable way from Sweden to France and 
Switzerland, from Holland to England, in favor and out of favor, in 
poverty and in comfort, always talking, always hoping, always failing. 

It is Dr. Batten’s opinion that John Drury’s failures were due 
to the fact that he lived in a divisive age. There can be no doubt that he 
is largely right in this contention. The growing disruption of the 
social order, the unrestrained nationalism, the rise of competitive capi- 
talism fore-doomed any and all efforts towards unity. Something 
more, however, needs to be added. The ecclesiastics and the theo- 
logians were not altogether governed, in their rejection of Drury’s 
schemes, by prejudice and narrowness, by pettifogging politics, ecclesias- 
tical or national. Drury’s schemes for union were, all of them, char- 
acterized by a willingness to throw overboard everything of dogma or 
polity which would cause offense. Few clericals or laymen of the day 
had any conviction of or indeed any conscious feeling for the Church 
as Church, her catholic life, her sacred tradition; but deep down and 
toughly rooted in their religious experiences there were dim adum- 
brations which made the many resentful of Drury, his political and re- 
ligious opportunism. The Kingdom of God was not without its wit- 
ness even in that unhappy age. The Christian conscience may not be 
satisfied until these values are realized and preserved. It was so then; 
it will be even more so now. Apostles of unity must deal faithfully 
with all the facts. 

In his sympathy and generosity Dr. Batten finds that Drury, along 
with his larger failures, had many smaller successes and that his work 
left at least influences for good behind it which brought fruits in later 
times. With so much charity, so much zeal and sacrificial labor it would 
almost seem as if this must be true. And yet one wonders! At least 
the argument here falls just short of conviction. 

DoNnALD FRASER FORRESTER. 


The Thrill of Tradition, by James Moffatt. Macmillan. Pp. 193. $2. 


There are few scholars better known or more highly regarded 
than the late Dr. Moffatt, and a book by him is an event of importance. 
The subject of tradition, which is a timely one in these days, lies within 
the author’s own specialized field and is presented in an impressive man- 
ner. An exhaustive examination of the word itself (paradosis) is given: 
its origin, development and significance. Tradition is older than Chris- 
tianity. It may be traced to Plato and originally meant oral transmis- 
sion or teaching, something passed on or delivered, having reference 
chiefly to method rather than content, though later it included both. 
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Various features characterized it; it was authoritative, a binding force, 
a corrective of false tradition. By the time Christianity began to 
flourish these ideas were transferred to what Christians knew as the 
“Word” or sacred writings. St. Paul uses it in the sense of rule, in- 
struction, or way of living. Jesus in the sense of delivered or handed 
over. Sometimes it means tell, inform, instruct. Before the Epistles 
and Gospels were written tradition existed in a fluid form and was 
deeply based upon some authentic, original belief in a divine Lord, whose 
life, teaching and ministry had redemptive significance. To-day when 
technically used it has reference either to the ‘‘authentic apostolic mes- 
sage of faith,” or “the rule of faith subsequently drawn up by the church,” 
including methods of worship and church polity. 

The book may not unfairly be regarded as an attempt at a philoso- 
phy of the Christian tradition based on history, showing movement at 
the heart of it and possessing resilient and quickening power. It is de- 
fined as “a source and resource of life,” “the pulse of the timeless in 
time,” “the throb of being in contact with a driving force older and 
mightier than ourselves.” At some stages it may be passionately re- 
actionary, demand change especially when the vitality of its own truth 
is imperilled. The real purpose of the book, however, is to trace through 
the centuries, from one generation to another, the values of primitive 
Christian beliefs; and this is done with the skill of one thoroughly con- 
versant with every phase of religious, ecclesiastical and dogmatic his- 
tory, and in a fascinating manner. 

With the passage of time tradition became equal, if not superior 
to Scripture; thus enabling Church authorities, not simply to revise but 
to reverse what the sacred Word proclaimed, if the supposed interests of 
the Church demanded it. Justification for this was first found in the 
pregnant interval between the Resurrection and the Ascension, wherein 
Jesus was claimed to have instructed the apostles, and later in the three 
notes of antiquity, ubiquity and oecumenicity of Vincent of Lerins. Hence 
the eventual growth of belief in purgatory, penance, indulgencies, wor- 
ship of the Virgin, images, saints and relics. When St. Paul urged 
his converts “to hold fast’’ what they had been taught “whether by word 
or our episile” it was concluded that since there was nothing in the 
epistle about worship of images nor full sacramental doctrine, it must 
have been in the “unwritten word,” only awaiting later enactment by the 
Church. So the learned Aquinas no less than the great Augustine taught. 

The 15th and 16th centuries brought a not unnatural conflict. Augs- 
burg claiming that Scripture was the sole source of belief, while the 
Council of Trent pronounced an anathema on all who refused to accept 
both Scripture and tradition with equal affection and reverence. In 
England the conflict continued, with the king and Laud on one side and 
the reforming element on the other; the latter insisting with Luther and 
Calvin that Scripture alone was the source of true apostolic teaching, 
approving itself to the Christian conscience by the secret testimony of 
the Holy Spirit and answering to the deep needs of the human heart. 
No mere ipse dixit, even of the Church itself, could do this. Conceivably 
some rites and practices and beliefs might be adopted by the Church with 
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the passage of time, but not when they contravened its principal tenets 
or hindered the faith. Hence tradition must be tested by Scripture. 

Yet though Catholicism and Protestantism have not always walked 
hand in hand, tradition has its place in Christendom; but every claim 
must be fairly and faithfully tested before being trusted. If it does not 
produce faith and hope, the two living constituents of the Christian faith, 
it is futile. Mankind cannot be satisfied merely to be told that this 
or that tradition is correct. They must find it to be quickening, in direct 
touch with the beating heart of spiritual enterprise and action. It must 
generate zest, product an authentic throb or thrill. Vitality is truth’s 
supreme test. It must evoke within the heart of mankind an adequate 
response to the reality represented by its belief or practice. If it fails 
to do this it must be rejected, since such is the judgment of Christ him- 
self: “Ye have made the word of God of none effect by your traditions.” 

From this point onwards the learned author (Alas, that he is no 
longer with us) proceeds to show the positive values of the Christian 
tradition, and to his task he brings an amazing knowledge of history and 
literature to illuminate his theme, together with a skill and appositeness 
of illustration little less than marvelous. And what is equally astonish- 
ing is the fact that here is a convinced Protestant who believes in tra- 
dition as firmly as any Catholic and with penetrating judgment assesses 
its worth according to well-defined principles, ultimately proving that 
tradition of any value—the tradition that thrills—is not some ancient and 
stereotyped belief, cherished merely because it is old, but because it brings 
one in contact with a living experience which vitalizes and empowers. 
No one who reads the book can fail to appreciate the rich heritage 
of the Christian faith ; and the clergy in surteder will find in it a treasury 
of choice illustrations for their homilies. 

H. H. Brown. 


The Way of Worship. By Scott Francis Brenner. 200 pp. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1944. $2. 


This book, by the minister of St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Reading, Pennsylvania, is a plea for a return to what the editor 
calls “the way of worship.” Dr. Brenner begins by outlining the pat- 
tern of public worship in the primitive Church, setting forth its back- 
ground in the Jewish Temple, the Synagogue, and the Upper Room. In 
that “way of worship” the Sacraments, particularly the Lord’s Supper, 
held a central and commanding place. This pattern of congregational 
worship reached the apex of its development during the early Middle 
Ages. But, beginning about the twelfth century, this way of worship 
within the Church showed marked evidences of disintegration ; and, ex- 
cept for periods of limited recovery, as in the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, and the Wesleyan revival of the eighteenth, this trend 
has continued to be dominant in the Church down to very recent times. 
Evidences of this process of distintegration are to be seen, in the realm 
of theory, in the elaboration by the Roman Catholic Church of its doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and in the realm of practice, by that same 
Church’s suppression of the participation of the common people, its con- 
version of the Liturgy from a dialogue to a monologue, and its in- 
sistence on using a language (Latin) no longer understood by the com- 
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mon man. In the Protestant Church, a symptom of a similar de- 
generation is observable in the emergence of the doctrine of the in- 
fallible Book, verbally inspired even in its Hebrew vowel-points. 

Within recent years, however, this tide of disintegration has begun 
to ebb, and something of a liturgical revival is taking place, not only 
in the Roman Catholic Church, but also within practically every im- 
portant branch of Protestantism. With this movement Dr. Brenner 
is in hearty sympathy. Only by recapturing the way of worship, he 
contends, can the Christian Church adequately discharge its distinctive 
function of proclaiming the God and Father of Jesus Christ as the 
supreme object of man’s devotion. 

Moreover, such a liturgical revival will play its worthy part in the 
healing of those “unhappy divisions” within Protestantism which today 
are rightly being felt to constitute so grave a scandal. In order that 
this movement may be as deeply-rooted and as fruitful as it ought to be, 
Dr. Brenner suggests various proposals. “The first step in recover- 
ing the way of worship within the Church is the restoration of the 
liturgical form and manner of worship. The second is the recovery 
of the absolute Word of God in Jesus Christ and of the trustworthy 
record of that Word in the Holy Scriptures. The third step is the re- 
covery of the Sacraments as mediators of God’s ‘Presence-Purpose,’ and 
more especially of the Holy Eucharist as the norm of all common wor- 
ship” (p. 151). 

Such a bald summary of Dr. Brenner’s thesis does not do justice 
to many of the commendable features of his book. For one thing, he 
shows a thorough knowledge of the liturgical history of the Christian 
Church, a knowledge which is clearly the fruit of long and careful study. 
Again, he is always sane and balanced in the presentation of his point ot 
view ; for example, he argues that the Word and the Sacraments must 
be inseparably connected, as all the fathers of the Reformation insisted. 
Once more, by way of practical guidance and suggestion, he offers a 
glossary of liturgical terms, and a eucharistic service which, he says. 
might provide an adequate norm. 

In the judgment of the present reviewer, while Dr. Brenner may 
be over-sanguine concerning the ecumenical contribution which the 
“‘urgical revival is likely to make, his book will prove stimulating and 
helpful to all who wish to become more familiar with the rich liturgical 
tradition of the Christian Church, or who desire to promote the cause 
of a more orderly, dignified, and reverent pattern of public worship. 


NorMAN Victor Hope, 
James Suydam Professor of Systematic Theology, 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Main Currents in English History. By Frank J. Klingberg. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. New York. London. 


The professor of history of the University of California has written 
an excellent little book. It will be of great value, not only in inter- 
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preting the history of our country to Americans, which is its primary 
purpose, but in refreshing the memory of English readers and helping 
them to see how the growth of the English character and of English in- 
stitutions appears to American eyes. It is delightful to see how fully 
Americans, clespite their cosmopolitan character, claim their part and in- 
heritance in much that we hold very dear: 


“Thus history lengthens, and, if we would understand our rights 
and privileges as Americans of today, we must look back 500 years, 
or even 1,500 years, to the folk-history common to all of us in the 
North American world, not with the sense that it was ‘given’ us, 
but that we made it. Most cathedrals, for instance, were built be- 
fore the migrations to America. Therefore, every cathedral in Eng- 
land or Europe belongs, in a sense, to the American tourist who 
sees it. His ancestors built it with their labor, money and devotion, 
equally with the ancestors of those still in the cathedral town.” 


It is good that Professor Klingberg values the work of J. R. 
Green, whose Short History he calls “one of the world’s great classics 
and the most successful short history of any people.” Readers who are 
familiar with Klingberg’s admirable Anglican Humanitarianism in 
Colonial New York will not be surprised to find that he writes with a 
sympathetic and sure touch of slave emancipation, prison and factory re- 
form, and many other kindred matters. Indeed, his chapter, “The 
Humanitarian Current,” is one of the most valuable in an altogether 
valuable book. Yet he has kept abreast of recent research in many other 
matters, and is familiar with the ‘““Warrender Papers,” the evidence of 
which makes it hard to find any longer a good word to say for James I: 


“The succession which had threatened the peace of the country 
was settled long before her death by her advisers, who, partly be- 
hind the Queen’s back, as we now know, arranged with James for 
the execution of his mother in return for the English throne. He 
agreed to mourn her death privately, and not to admit to Scottish 
harbors the ships of the Spanish Armada. The dark shadow of 
Mary’s fate thus falls on Cecil, Walsingham, and James, more than 
on Elizabeth, who refused to contemplate her own death or the 
survival of Mary and a Roman Catholic succession. She, therefore, 
kept her prisoner safely for twenty-one years, expecting to outlive 
Mary. Her advisers took no such chances.” 


The author does not quite seem to understand the position of the 
Church of England, but we forbear to pursue this criticism in our grati- 
tude for a useful and altogether delightful book which should have a wide 
circulation in this country. 

R. D. 


The Vicarage, 
Milton-under-W ychwood, 
Oxford, England. 
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The American Lectionary, by Bayard Hale Jones. Morehouse-Gorham 
Company. 1944. Pp. 157. 


For several years this Church has been engaged in the task, largely 
by trial and error, of perfecting an official lectionary, a task com- 
pleted at the General Convention of 1943, and now embodied in the 
newer editions of the Book of Common Prayer. It also sets the stand- 
and for our annual calendars, and obviates the haphazard method which 
has hitherto prevailed. In this volume the author has given us a hand- 
book to the lectionary which should be a boon to the clergy. There 
is an excellent historical account of the older lectionaries, including 
the breviary and also of the liturgical use of Holy Scriptures; a sug- 
gestive chapter on the lectionary for weekdays, and one on the use of 
the Psalter. Attention is called to the fact that there is a “Proposed 
Table of Alternative Epistles and Gospels for Weekdays,” which should 
be very helpful in parishes which have a daily celebration and thus 
avoid the necessity of repeating the Sunday epistles and gospels every 
day in the week. This is surely a must book for the clergy, and, in 
the opinion of this reviewer also, for candidates for holy orders whose 
lack of knowledge of Scripture is lamentable. Examining chaplains 
should note its contents as an aid to examining candiates in Scripture. 


E. C. C. 


The Threshold of Marriage with Foreword, by Almon R. Pepper. More- 
house-Gorham Co. 


This is an American edition of an English publication adapted to 
our Book of Common Prayer. It can be most highly commended as a 
sane and comprehensive treatment of the problem of marriage. Every 
aspect of that relationship is dealt with frankly. It should prove in- 
valuable to the clergy in giving the instruction now required by the 
Church and should be placed in the hands of those about to be married. 
We know of no better manual. 


Travelling the King’s Highway, by Frank Dean Gifford, Ph. D. More- 
house-Gorham Company. 1944. Pp. 190. 


A volume of sermons designed especially for the use of lay readers. 
Seven of the sermons are devoted to the Lord’s Prayer, and there is 
one on “Understanding the Episcopal Church,” while the others deal 
with more general subjects. They are admirably suited for the pur- 
pose. They have the merit of being short and to the point and illus- 
trated by anecdotes. Dr. Gifford has a sense of humor which he keeps 


well within bounds. They will also be useful to the army of “shut- 
ins.” 
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TWO PARISH HISTORIES 


Parish histories are important and valuable because, if well written, 
they help us to reconstruct the circumstances and problems of former 
generations, to make alive their clerical and lay leaders, and to assess 
the Church’s awareness of the needs of each era and its success in meet- 
ing those needs. 


Two Hundred Twenty-fifth Anniversary (1719-1944) of St. Paul’s 
Church, Rock Creek Parish, Washington, D. C. By Ethel D. Gut- 
ridge, with Foreword by the Bishop of Washington. Published by 
the parish. Pp. 24. 


St. Paul’s, Rock Creek, is the oldest and the only colonial parish 
in what is now the District of Columbia, and is the mother church of 
a dozen or more other congregations. Beginning as a rural parish of 
colonial Maryland, it has become a strong and influential urban parish ; 
and it has pioneered in both the religious and educational life of the 
nation’s capital. Although brief, this brochure is interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated. St. Paul’s has had nineteen rectors in its 225 years 
of history. 


The Story of the First Hundred Years of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Brunswick, Maine (1844-1944). By Dr. Charles S. F. Lincoln, 
Senior Warden. Published by the parish. Pp. 45. 


Brunswick, Maine, with a population of 7,000 people, is the site of 
Bowdoin College. “The story of St. Paul‘s, like thousands of other 
_ small parishes in this land, is that of life itself; a story of prosperity 

and adversity, of aspiration and apathy, of exaltation and depression ; 
a reflection of the humanity of its people” (Foreword). How it has 
come through weakness and poverty to a position of stability and rela- 
tive strength, is set forth in these pages. The secret would appear 
to be that the parish has had some able rectors and many faithful lay- 
men during the past century. The late Dr. Harry P. Nichols, who 
was rector from 1877 to 1883, would illustrate the former; Dr. Kenneth 
C. M. Sills, president of Bowdoin College, who has been a vestryman 
for thirty-eight years, will illustrate the latter. The late Bishop Charles 
L. Slattery, as a boy, was confirmed in this parish. 

Watter H. Stowe. 
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Forthcoming Publication 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


THE HALE LECTURES 

By 
E. CLowes Cuorvey, D.D., L.H.D. 
Historiographer of the Church 


CONTENTS 


Lighting the Altar Fire 
The Early Evangelicals 
Evangelical Doctrines 
Evangelical Worship and Ways 
Evangelical Organizations 
The Early High Churchmen 
- High Church Doctrines 
The Influence of the Oxford Movement on 
the American Church 
The Early Catholics 
Clash and Conflict 
The Broad Church Movement 
The Later Catholics 
The Ritualistic Movement 
The Passing of the Low Churchmen 
The Liberal Catholic and the Liberal Evan- 
gelical Movements 
The Present and the Future 


To be published 

by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York 


“This book is a unique contribution to American Church history. 
N thinz like it has heretofore been published. Its biographical content is 
especially rich. The history of thought in the American Episcopal 
Ciurch is portrayed through outstanding personalities. For every stu- 
dent of the Episcopal Church this is a ‘must’ book.’’—Walter H. Stowe, 
President of the Church Historical Society. 
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Written for and Dedicated to the Laymen of the Church 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The 
Episcopal 
Church 


The Presiding Bishop in his 
Foreword states: 


therefore, commend Dr. 
Stowe’s book to the attention of 
every member of the Episcopal 
Church. It should in my opinion 
be required reading.” 


A Miniature History 


By 
Walter Herbert Stowe 


President of the Church Historical 
Society 


Contents 


The Colonial Period 


The Organization of an Autonomous 
Church 


Revival and Development 

Rapid Growth and Expansion 
Theological Developments 

A Quickened Social Consciousness 
Conclusion 

Bibliography 

List of Clergymen of the Episcopal 


Church in the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography 


A Handsome Brochure, pages xii + 36 Per copy............... 25c 


5 copies for 


Publication No. 15 


Order from your Book Store or from 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


THE FOLLOWING SOURCE MATERIALS 
DEALING WITH THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Spirit of Missions (A Monthly) 
1836 to 1890: 
Bound volumes @ $2 per volume 
Single issues @ 20c per copy 
Later Dates: 
Bound volumes @ $1.75 per volume 
Single issues @ 20c per copy 


GENERAL CONVENTION Journals 
(Triennial) 
1832 to 1899: @ $1.25 per copy 
Later Dates: @ $1.09 per copy 
Living Church Annual 
1911 to 1937: @ $1.00 per copy 


Church Review 


Bound volumes @ $1.50 per volume 
Single copies @ 20c per copy 


Church Eclectic 
Single copies @ 20c per copy 


Order from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 4 


THE CHOIR LOFT 
and THE PULPIT 


by 

Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D. 

Helen A. Dickinson 

Clarence Dickinson 
Fifty-twe complete services of Wor- 
ship with Sermon Text, Psalter, 
Scripture Readings, Hymns, An- 
thems, and Organ Num related 
to the cheme of each service. 

Price $1.50 net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SHRINE MONT 


1 VACATIONS--May-October for Clergy, 
aity, families, friends. In Alleghenies west 
of Washington by Greyhound bus or auto. 
Grounds of rare mountain beauty; mineral 
swimming, tennis, etc.; nearby, 
golf, riding, etc. fodern lodges, cott: 

central social halls and refectory; no 

SHRINE; perpetual trust of Church. 
Rates for board- lodging from $16.50 a week. 


Prospectua 


REV. E. L. WOODWARD, M. D., D. D. 
Director 


Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


The Best In Religious Publishing 


THE 
AMERICAN LECTIONARY 


By Bayard H. Jones 


A scholarly treatise on the new official Lectionary of the 
Episcopal Church, adopted by the General Convention, 
1943. It is designed to further the understanding, and 
facilitate the use, of the new official Lectionary. 

Contents: Making of the new Lectionary; The Church 
Year; Use. of Scripture in Worship; The Revision of the 
Lectionary; The Lectionary for Sundays; The Lectionary 
for Weekdays; The Use of the Psalter; Themes of the Sun- 
day Choices; Alternative Epistles and Gospels for Week- 
days. Price, $2.57 Postpaid 


Coming February 1, 1945 
PASTORAL TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISORDERS 
By Henry J. Simpson Probable Price $2.25 


11 E. 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


| CARLETON COLLEGE 


| Northfield, Minnesota 
DONALD J. COWLING, 


W hat Shall I D 0 ? A co Pesto A arts 


college, Carleton is recognized 
The standard How, What as the Church College of 


and Why Book for Church Minnesota. 


School Workers is With an expanded curri- 
culum geared effectively to war 


A GUIDE FOR CHURCH emergency needs, particularly 
SCHOOL TEACHERS in the field of the sciences, 


Carleton continues to offer its 
by regular well-rounded program 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER | | of liberal arts. 


$1.25 Second semester opens 
January 29, 1945. 
at your bookstore 


For further intormation, 
address: 
8. Re Director of Admissions 
4 Leighton Hall 


Northfield, Minnesota 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 


Close affiliation with the 
various departments of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, etc.—offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
such allied fields as philosophy, 
psychology, hi sociology, 
education, etc., and for — 
graduate theological work 
ing to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. 


Che 
General Theological 
Seminary 

Three-year undergraduate 
course of prescribed and 
elective study. 

Fourth-year course for 


graduates, offering larger op- 
portunity for specialization. 


Provision for more ad- 
vanced work, leading to de- 
grees of 8S. T. M. and D. Th. 

Address 


THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square, New York 
City 11 
For Catalogue, Address 
the Dean 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


A Theological Seminary 
with 


Collegiate Department 


Dean: 
THE VERY REV. 
E. J. M. NUTTER, D. D., D.C. L. 


The Collegiate Department is 
associated with Carroll Colle 
Waukesha, Wis., and provides 
Postulants for Holy Orders with 
a combined Arts and Theology 
course, leading to the degrees of 
B. A. of Carroll College and B. D. 
of Nashotah House. 


For catalogue and other in- 


formation, write 
The Dean, Nashotah, Wis. 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Located near Northwestern 
University, within easy access 
of the many institutions in 
Chicago and its suburbs. 
Exeellent opportunities for 
both study and 
practical training in prepara- 
tion for the Church’s min- 


For further information, 
address the Dean, 600 Haven 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
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THE CHURCH PENSION. 


ak its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church . 


~The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common raver; 
A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices — 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available 

to the clergy, lay officials and active lay workers of the 

Church, either or paid, and’ their immediate 
families. ‘ 


The Church Properties Fire: Insurance 
Corporation . 
Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property 


owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of the “7 ! 


"Further information available by addressing 
any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place - New York 5, N. y. 
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